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FROM CANADA TO TONGALAND 


By A. T. 


SECOND PAPER 
S stated in the preceding 
article, Ngwanasi, now 
paramount chief of British 
Tongaland, was king of 
both the Tongalands — 
British and Portuguese—previous to 
1897. He had come to the throne in 
early childhood, upon the death of his 
father, Msonge. In 1897, when he 
was about twenty-five years of age, 
the Portuguese of the Delagoa Bay 
district accused him of insubordina- 
tion to their power, and made war 
upon him; but, after making a slight 
resistance, Ngwanasi fled to the 
southern part of his kingdom. Here 
he called upon the British colony of 
Natal for protec- 
tion, and to take 
control of his re- 
maining territory. 
In the same year 
a treaty was made 
between the British 
and Portuguese, 
establishing a 
boundary line be- 
tween them. This 
made the present 
territories of 
British Tongaland 
and Portuguese 
Tongaland, the 
latter being much 
the larger and 
more valuable pos- 
session. 
Still another 
treaty was effected 
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between Ngwanasi and the Natal 
government, and this gave to him an 
annual cash stipend of one hundred 
pounds. It also relegated him to the 
paramount chieftainship of the re- 
mainder of his tribe, with jurisdiction 
only over minor offences. 

This territory, about fifty miles 
square, is bounded on the east by the 
Indian Ocean, on the south by Zulu- 
land, on the west by the Pongola River, 
and on the north by an imaginary line 
running east from the Sutu Port in the 
Lubambo mountains to Oro Point on 
the Indian Ocean. 

The port of entry is Delagoa Bay, 
importations passing through the Por- 
tuguese territory ‘‘in transit” ata 





TONGALAND—THE AUTHOR IN HIS BUNGALOW 
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WOMEN BRINGING THEIR ANNUAL FOOD-TAX TO THE 
CHIEF, THESE WOMEN HAD TO CARRY IT 


TWENTY-TWO MILES 


nominal duty of three per cent. 

The country, a low veldt, is only 
two or three hundred feet above sea 
level, and this, in part, accounts for 
its malarial climate. It possesses a 
sandy soil, with no rock formation, 
and large portions of its surface con- 
sist of broad, grassy plains dotted here 
and there with the lala palm, from 
which is drawn the famous ‘‘palm 
wine.” Other districts are rolling and 
hilly, covered with grass and dotted 
with single fruit trees, or 
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cellent taste. These 
‘‘rivers” run, as a rule, 
from west to east, slip- 
ping over silver or 
golden sands. 

British Tongaland is 
the most beautiful 
district I have seen in 
South Africa. Its lati- 
tude is 26° south (the 
same as Johannesburg), 
its climate is mild, and 
frost is unknown. The 
seasons are practically 
only two in number— 
the wet and the dry 
periods, called winter 
and summer, rains 
being expected any time 
from October to February. The mean 
temperature runs about 80° or 85° F. 
One hundred and twenty-two degrees 
in the sun was the highest record I ob- 
served, but that was hot enough to 
keep the natives from travelling in the 
sand paths, and to cause insects and 
small reptiles, such as lizards and 
snakes, to fall from the interior of the 
thatched roofs with heat exhaustion. 
Birds, also, have been known to drop 
dead when flying out from shelter. 








patched here and there 
with clumps of bush. 
This, however, applies 
only to the eastern half, 
forests, lakes and reedy 
marshes covering the 
western part. In the 
east, Kosi Lake, which 
the Boers greatly coveted 
as a port, is the largest 
body of water. It is some 
five or six miles long, and 
two or three miles wide; 
and is united with the 
Indian Ocean by Kosi Bay 
and a series of lagoons. 
The hippopotamus and 
crocodile infest nearly all 
these waters. Some ten 
or twelve brooks, called 








‘frivers,” give the land 
a fair supply of water, 
which is pure and of ex- 


A FEW OF THE CHIEF'S WIVES. HE HAS ABOUT SIXTY, 
BUT THEY DO NOT ALL LIVE TOGETHER 
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As the sun is to the north, shadows 
are cast toward the south, and for 
some time are confusing to the north- 
erner. 

With fruits indigenous to it this 
little country is marvellously rich. It 
has no fewer than fifty different vari- 
eties, among these being the wild fig 
and date. Most of these are edible, 
and many decidedly 
palatable; and, to 
add to this rich- 
ness, the ‘‘civilised” 
pineapple, banana 
and granadilla have 
recently been intro- 
duced. Itis strange, 
however, that there 
is not a nut-bearing 
tree in the land. 

In the rainy 
season this is a 
wilderness of wild 
flowers — perhaps 
one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred 
varieties. I remem- 
ber one Sunday 
morning, in March, 
travelling through 
a forest waggon 
road which was like 
a river of glory. 

The population 
was estimated at 
between ten and 
twelve thousand. 
Two languages, the 
Tshronga and the 
Zulu, are used. The 
native language is 
the former, but all 
the males, and 
many of the women, 
speak the Zulu. Indeed, they are 
proud to speak Zulu, for many of them 
meanly despise their own dialect and 
claim Zulu blood. This weakness pre- 
vails, first, because the Zulus have a 
‘‘big name” among the tribes and, 
secondly, because the word ‘‘ Tonga” 
means coward. The odium of this name 
was emphasised by the chief’s correct- 
ing me in the use of it one day. He 
protested that his whole kingdom was 
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Maputaland, not Tongaland, Maputa 
being the name of one of their ancestral 
kings. 

In common with other Africans, 
these people are called black, but in 
reality they are chocolate brown. 
Only odd members of the tribe are jet 
black, like our American negro. But 
in Delagoa Bay, a hundred miles 





THE QUEEN-MOTHER 


DRAWN BY J. W. BEATTY 


north, in the old Tonga Kingdom, one 
is struck with the number resembling 
the American black. Tradition says 
that slaves were taken to America 
from northern Tongaland, but never 
from the southern parts, and that 
these southerners are a mixture of 
East Indian blood from a ship’s crew 
wrecked on their shores long ago. 
Personally, I doubt it; for though 
these Tongas are quite free from the 
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to a wicker frame-work 
with the fibrous leaf of 
the palm tree. Many 
of the woven designs 
on walls and roof have 
a surprisingly fine, 
artistic effect, and go 
far to justify the high 
esteem in which the 
Tonga, as compared 
with other Africans, is 
held tor his skill in art. 

Stout posts are set 
around outside to sup- 








MR. LINDFIELD PREACHING TO A WEDDING DANCE AT THE 
KRAAL OF INDUNA POMPE. LATER, MR. LINDFIELD 


WAS KILLED BY A CROCODILE 


negro features—thick lips and broad 
noses—and have what might be termed 
classical features, yet they have the 
typical ‘‘ kinky” hair of the negro, 
and not that of the Indian, which, so 
far as | have observed, always persists 
in the cross of these two races. 

The people are tractable, industri- 
ous, courteous, hospitable, and apt in 
receiving the first fruits of civilisation. 
The young people learn to read and 
write in Zulu, showing decided ability, 
and are responsive to religious teach- 
ing. In these things 
they are in marked con- 
trast with their unin- 
viting Swazi and Zulu 
neighbours, while their 
home conduct is also 
more agreeable. 

The Tonga home is 
called a Kraal, and may 
consist of only one or 
of many huts. The 
largest kraal in British 
Tongaland contains 
fifteen huts. The Tonga 
hut is far-famed for 
beauty and comfort, and 
is considered the finest 


port the wall. The roof, 
of woven twigs, is made 
separately, and presents 
the form of an inverted 
umbrella. It is taken 
up bodily by, perhaps, 
a dozen men and women, who, groan- 
ing, yelling, and singing—shouting to 
the owner to get the beer ready !—place 
it upon the circular wall like a hat. A 
great cheer is given by all, and they 
jump and tear about like boys after 
successful sport. The roof is then 
thatched with grass, the door of reeds 
is made, and the hut is done, barring, 
of course, the ‘‘umgele” (crown), which 
helps to hold the thatch in position and 
adorns the top of the roof. When the 
owner of the hut dies this crown is 








native architecture in 
South Africa. The walls 
are circular and made of 





IN THE ‘‘ BUSH VELDT”’ OF SWAZILAND 


The author may be seen sitting on a bundle of thatching grass preach- 


reeds five or six feet ing in Zulu to the Swazies. In the foreground is the Kraal fence. Just 


4 z behind the group of people are seen wind-breaks, which are built to protect 
high, these being woven the hut entrance and to form an ‘outside kitchen.” 
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immediately taken down and the hut 
closed, all personal effects placed under 
the eaves outside, and the whole allowed 
to go todecay. Closed huts are never 
burned, so there are hundreds of them 
standing as monuments throughout the 
land. 

The membership of a kraal consists 
of family 
relations 
only. The 
‘umnum- 
zana,” or 
head man, 
is responsi- 
ble to the 
chief for 
the conduct 
of the whole 
kraal. 

When |! 
entered the 
country as 
pioneer 
missionary 
and first 
govern- 
ment act- 
ing district 
surgeon, in 
1899, the 
clothing of 
the men 
and boys 
was still 
primitive, 
the simple 
girdle of 
skins, while 
the girls 
wore nar- 
row girdles 
of sea-weed 
or bead- 
work. The women, though, had begun 
to use the cheap, loud prints from 
the Manchester mills, exchanging for 
these the excellent, short skin petti- 
coat which is still worn by the women 
of Zululand and Swaziland. Every 


man is his own tailor, and every girl 
and young woman her own dress- 
maker. 

The only professional tradesman is 
the hairdresser, who makes with bees- 









NATIVE WOMEN STAMPING CORN 
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wax the ‘‘ head rings” on men of dis- 
tinction. In this operation all the 
hair, except a circle about the crown 
of the head, is shaved with a piece of 
glass or an old table-knife, sharpened 
on a piece of flat, sand-sprinkled 
wood. The hair is then worked down 
over a circle of fibre rope, repeatedly 
smeared 
with black 
beeswax, 
and _ skil- 
fully polish- 
ed with a 
flat polish- 
ing stick 
till it shines 
like ebony. 
This ring is 
nicknamed 
‘““frying- 
pan,” and 
in Swazi- 
land and 
Zululand is 
a mark of 
manhood 
or of the 
‘* indoda. ” 
In those 
tribes, how- 
ever, every 
Tom, Dick 
and Harry 
may wear 
it—in fact, 
anyone 
who is past 
puberty and 
can pay the 
barber a 
shilling for 
his day’s 
work. A 
young married woman will for days in 
succession spend her time sprawled 
out on the sand in the kraal yard, 
while three or four of her companions 
‘*put up” her hair into hundreds of 
tiny braids, which are smeared with 
fat and red clay. 

The etiquette of this people is clearly 
defined. To know it and conform to 
it is the part of the prudent mis- 
sionary. To knock at the door of a 
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A ROOF FOR A HUT—WHEN COMPLETED, IT 
IS PICKED UP, TURNED OVER AND 
SET ON THE WALL 


hut before entering would betray one’s 
ignorance, and would likely be mis- 
taken for disregard of their good 
forms. Or, if one chooses to be received 
outside he may take a seat under a 
tree and wait for the head man to 
come and greet him; but this he will 
not do until you have waited ten or 
fifteen minutes, for to hasten the 
greeting would be impolite. He will 


finally stroll over to your side with 
amusing deliberation, pretending not 
to see you, and squat down upon his 


haunches. Then he will 
adjust the tails of his skin 


seryed, the man himself taking the 
first swallow from your vessel to 
show that it is all right. 
As already remarked, the Tongas 
are industrious. With them it is a 
disgrace for a male of strength to 
evade work. When not away to 
civilisation, earning money with 
which to buy wives, pay the annual 
wife-tax ($3.36 per wife), or buy 
presents for their female relations, 
they labour in their gardens and 
help their wives to provide food for 
the family; but the bulk of the re- 
sponsibility for the food supply, of 
course, falls upon the women. A bride 
who turns out to be a poor gardener 
may be sent back to her parents, and 
her price recovered by the husband. 
But such a one generally defends her 
reputation by attributing her crop fail- 
ures to the witchcraft of, perhaps, one 
of her industrious fellow-wives. 
Barrenness also may be the cause 
of a divorce and the recovery of 
the ‘‘labola” cattle and money. As 
the woman is the chief agricultural 
labourer, so the hoe is the principal 
implement, its only associate being the 
hand axe, used for land clearing and 
chopping of faggots. 
Next to hoeing, the work of the 





girdle and stare blankly at 
nothing, or continue to 
carve at his knobkerrie or 
weave at his mat. Sud- 
denly he discovers your 
presence, raises the right 
hand high above his head, 
and in a most respectful 
tone says ‘‘Nkosi!” 
(Master). He then pro- 
ceeds in a monotone to 
tell all the kraal and dis- 
trict news, from the killing 
of a leopard to the loss of 
a chicken in a beer pot. 
You must then tell him 
your past movements and 
future purposes, all of 
which will be duly reported 
to the chief. The chicken- 
flavoured beer will then be 


THE FAMOUS ‘‘LALA”’ 
SECURED THE ‘‘ PALM WINE” IN THE FORM OF SAP 


PALM TREE FROM WHICH IS 
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women is cooking and beer-making; 
and they are clever cooks, as well as 
expert brewers. Their ‘‘ dishes” are 
numerous. Most of these are pre- 
pared from Indian corn, rice, native 
grains, sweet potatoes, peanuts, to- 
matoes, pumpkins, squash, onions 
and herbs. They frequently have 
domestic meat, wild game or fish. 
Mentioning fish, this tribe is supposed 
to be the only one in South Africa in 
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Next to eating and drinking comes 
hemp-smoking, called ‘‘ ukubema in- 
sango,” which is the most injurious 
vice practised by this people. It in- 
toxicates, exciting some smokers, but 
stupefying others. The dry leaf of the 
hemp is placed in a stone pipe bowl 
and lighted like tobacco. This bowl 
is attached, by means of a hollow 
reed, to an ox horn containing water. 
The smoker places his mouth to the 


TONGALAND’S ONLY NATIVE BLACKSMITH 


which all classes eat fish. Among the 
Zulus only the old women and children 
eat it and the boa constrictor. It is 
not unusual to be served with three or 
four kinds of food at the full meal of 
the day, partaken of by the light of 
the hut fire when darkness has fallen. 
All kinds of food, and some drinks, 
are eaten from the hands, but spoons 
are fast coming into use. The sexes 
eat separately, the men, of course, 
being served first. 


open end of the horn and, by inhaling, 
draws down the hemp smoke into the 
water and the fumes into his lungs. 
This causes him to cough violently 
and to grind his teeth; tears and saliva 
flow freely, and the stomach is tor- 


tured with a burning sensation. The 
saliva, in frothy bubbles, is emitted 
through a hollow reed, and a game of 
military outflanking, with the stream 
of bubbles, is played by the smokers, 
each smoker trying to blow out a longer 
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flow of bubbles than his adversary. 
This habit generates consumption, from 
which many die. Though on my arrival 
the country was steeped in this vice, it 
is now, happily, passing away, while 
Zululand, Portuguese Tongaland and 
Swaziland are still suffering from it. 

The list of domestic animals is not 
long. Horned cattle are the most 
numerous and most highly prized. 
The Tongalands are now the best 
stocked districts in South Africa. They 
breed a ‘‘scrub”’ cattle, but keep them 
in good condition. The grazing, too, 
is good. 

Wife payment is their principal use, 
five head being the price of a wife; 
but the market price has now become 
two head of cattle (worth $50 each) 
and one hundred and fifty dollars in 
cash. This amounts to the five head. 
Goats also are extensively bred, and 
they, too, are used for wife payment, 
$2.50 being allowed for a kid and $5 
for a full-grown animal. Every kraal 
has its barnyard fowl, and they also 
share in the honour of wife-payment, 
at the rate of twenty-four cents each. 
The fowl are used also for food and 
for sacrifice to the ancestral spirits. 
There are a few sheep raised, and 
among them is the strange ‘‘fat-tailed”’ 
species. Horses cannot live, but 
donkeys do, and are, next to the 
native himself, the common beast of 
burden. 

The miserable Kaffir dog abounds 
in every kraal, and cats, a late intro- 
duction, are now becoming common. 
They generally sell for forty-eight 
cents, but I bought my last one in ex- 
change for the head of an old hoe that 
was knocking about the yard. The 
first one, however, was given to meas 
a present, along with a monkey which 
used to nurse the cat in its arms and 
care for it like a mother. 

Polygamy is the common practice. 
A man may take to himself as many 
wives as hecan pay for. The average 
number per man is, perhaps, about three 
or four. They have to provide his 
food, each a different kind, especially 
for the evening meal, and advance on 
their knees as they present it. 
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At my advent the chief had, so he 
said, forty-six wives. To date he has 
taken about sixty. On paying him a 
medical visit recently, and happening 
to inspect his private hut—shut away 
by itself in a separate stockade in the 
edge of the forest—I observed a piece 
of fresh beef hanging from the roof. 
| asked where he got it, and he said it 
was from an animal slaughtered the 
day before in honour of his latest wife. 
The wedding festivities had been con- 
ducted at some distant part of the 
country. 

‘*How is it,” I asked, ‘‘that you 
were not at the wedding?” 

‘*Oh!” he replied, ‘‘I sent one of 
my body-guard in my stead, and he 
brought back that meat as my receipt 
and seal.” 

‘* How many wives have you now, 
Ngwanasi ?”’ I next enquired. 

‘*] don’t know,” he carelessly an- 
swered. 

‘* Let us count them, then,” I sug- 
gested; and, taking out pencil and 
paper, I jotted down, as he called them 
off, the numbers at his half-dozen 
kraals scattered through the country. 
He could account for only thirty- 
six, though we counted them over 
twice. 

‘* How is this ?”’ I asked. ‘‘ When 
I came into your country four years 
ago you told me you had forty-six, 
and you have taken about a dozen 
more in the meantime—where are 
the rest?” 

The only explanation he vouchsafed 
was that they had run away to the 
Portuguese territory, from which he 
could not recover them. But the 
truth is, I suspect, he had failed to pay 
for them, and they had simply re- 
turned to their homes. This their 
native law permits them to do under 
such circumstances. 

As with us, their courtship may be 
brief or protracted—it depends largely 
upon the lover’s ability to pay for his 
fiancée. But much of this wife-pur- 
chase business is done on credit, and 
results often in endless ‘‘courting” by 
the parents ! 

These girls generally marry whom 
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they prefer, not the man of their 
parents’ choosing. Neither do many 
of them marry too young. The natives 
have no marriage rite beyond games, 
dancing and feasting, their conception 
of this rite being similar to that of the 
Bible, that the union is the binding tie. 
Pure, unselfish affection between 
husband and wife is more noticeable 
for its absence than for its presence 
among natives. This, no doubt, is 
largely due to their polygamous prac- 
tice. On the other hand, the love of 
parents for children and of children 
for parents is strong and abiding. 
Husbands and wives are delightfully 
stoical in their conduct toward each 
other. While travelling one evening, in 
company with ‘‘Charlie,”’ a big, hand- 
some policeman who was serving me 
as guide, we happened upon his kraal 
and turned in for the night. Charlie 
had been absent some six months and 
now arrived at home unexpectedly. 
As we entered the kraal gate one of his 
young wives looked up from her stamp- 
ing block and—kept on stamping ! 
Kissing is not practised here, but 
in civilisation one frequently sees 


drunken black mothers kissing their 


naked babies all over. It is very un- 
usual to see, in public, the different 
sexes so much as place hands upon 
each other, but they have a rather odd 
handshake which they use freely and 
heartily. After shaking the hand as 
we do, they clasp thumbs. In Zulu- 
land there is a very complicated style 
of finger clasping which requires a 
minute or more to accomplish. 

The dance is a splendid institution, 
consisting practically of only vigorous 
exercises. Thesexes divide up intwo 
rows and face each other, but never 
come into contact. They do not even 
shake hands. Consequently, the moral 
influences are not bad, while the phys- 
ical effect is most beneficial. I don’t 
discourage dancing among the non- 
Christians. 

Shortly after my arrival a company 
of little common boys and princes 
gathered on a hillside and, all unin- 
vited, danced beautifully for me—and 
then begged sugar! 
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Child training—compulsion to work 
and to obey—is largely limited to the 
poor little girls. They begin with 
nursing babies—carrying them on the 
back in a skin—and end with nursing 
babies; while, for spice of life, they are 
permitted to weed the gardens, fetch 
water and faggots, help with the cook- 
ing, and keep up fires. These are 
built on the floor, in the centre of the 
hut, or outside in the sand of the 
windbreak, called a ‘‘ kitchen.” The 
rest of their needed exercise the 
little girls get by chasing locusts, 
birds, monkeys and baboons from the 
gardens—beginning at daybreak or 
sunrise and ending at sunset. They 
have nothing to do with the hippo- 
potami, however, as they visit the gar- 
dens during the night; but neither do 
their fathers nor big brothers have 
anything to do with them. Hippo- 
potami and ghosts do effectual police 
service in keeping the native in his 
kraal at night, thus lessening the 
drinking bouts and witchcraft dances. 
Snakes also wield a wholesome influ- 
ence in this respect—for the bare feet 
of the native, though tough enough to 
defy the mosquito, is not invulnerable 
to the serpent’s fangs. 

The administration of law and jus- 
tice is effected through, first, the resi- 
dent magistrate, who judges criminal 
offences; and, secondly, the chief, who 
tries the minor cases. The chief is 
assisted in his judicial duties by the 
wives who are mistresses of his half- 
dozen royal kraals, which are situated 
in different districts and serve as low 
courts. Any cases too hard for the 
royal wives and their counsellors are 
referred to the chief. 

After the magistracy was destroyed 
by the Boers, the district thrown into 
legal chaos, and I left the only white 
person in the country, to save the situ- 
ation I boldly appropriated magisterial 
authority, and enforced it by means of 
the native police force then under my 
supervision. This, however, con- 
tinued only a brief period of the thirteen 
months, during which the official over- 
sight of the country devolved upon me. 
At the termination of that time the 
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police department, being re-established, 
relieved me of the several extra offices. 

It was not, however, for the civil 
service I had come into this isolation, 
but for publishing the good tidings of 
salvation and to care for the bodily ills 
of the European and native inhabitants. 

Gospel services on the Lord’s day 
were immediately started at the Mis- 
sion Station, and visiting and preach- 
ing among the kraals. A month later 
the day school was opened. 
tives did not know the use of a book. 
I decided to accept only twelve pupils 
and teach them individually, limiting 
my instruction to reading and writ- 
ing in Zulu. 
were five young men and boys (includ- 
ing one or two princes) who could 
read intelligently in the New Tes- 
tament. Some of these had ‘‘ turned 
to the Lord’”’ in the meantime, and, in 
company with others who could not 


read, they began at this early date to 
be helpers in the Gospel. Some of them 
were astonishingly apt at preaching. 
Though souls were not ‘‘ daily added 
unto the church,” they were added 
from time to time, and there is now a 
helpful little company of believers. 


This is the first Christian church in 
British Tongaland, the last tribe in 
South-East Africa to be evangelised. 

Often have tears of joy come into 
my eyes as I have seen in these raw 
Africans. the fruits of the Spirit. I do 
not mean only praying and preaching 
and singing, but a general turning 
from darkness to light; aceasing to do 
evil and learning to do well; a making 
manifest their repentance by becoming 
better citizens and more faithful and 
industrious servants. 


The na-. 


In seven months there: 
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How encouraging and gratifying it 
was to receive from a gentleman down 
in old Zululand such a commendation 
as this: 

‘*Your two young men, John and 
Peter, have been with me for some 
time. Their civility, humility and in- 
dustry are in striking contrast to the 
other native servants. I hope you may 
be spared long to teach and train many 
more. These are a credit to you.” 

And so the transforming influences 
of the Gospel and education continue 
to manifest themselves. 

As soon as the school pupils know 
enough to help in teaching they are re- 
quired to do so, and the converts are 
immediately enlisted as helpers in the 
work of the Gospel. 

Perfect independence with thenatives 
must be the policy pursued. If they 
desire the advantages of the school 
they are required to pay for both the 
tuition and the school supplies. Do 
they not wish my services it leaves me 
all the more time for other work. It 
might be said that ‘‘ nothing for noth- 
ing,” excepting the Gospel, is the un- 
written motto. Neither are induce- 
ments of food and clothing held out to 
them. They are taught, on the con- 
trary, to help the missionary and their 
people, both heathen and Christian. 
Each disciple, man, woman and youth, 
cultivates a ‘‘ Lord’s garden,” the whole 
product of which is brought in harvest 
time to the Lord’s house as a free-will 
offering. The receipts from these offer- 
ings, which are bought by the mission- 
ary, are put in a special fund for the 
support of teachers and evangelists 
who shall go out to other parts of the 
country. 
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A typical rural school in a country where ignorance and poverty are reduced to a minimum. 































POETRY 


BY W. WILFRID CAMPBELL 








ARTH’S dream of poetry will never die. 
It lingers while we linger, base or true— 

A part of all this being. Life may change, 

Old customs wither, creeds become as nought, 

Like autumn husks in rainwinds; men may kill 

All memory of the greatness of the past, 

Kingdoms may melt, republics wane and die, 

New dreams arise and shake this jaded world; 

But that rare spirit of song will breathe and live 

While beauty, sorrow, greatness, hold for men 

A kinship with the eternal; until all 

That earth holds noble wastes and fades away. 

Wrong cannot kill it. Man’s material dream 

May scorn its uses, worship baser hope 

Of life’s high purpose, build about the world 

A brazen rampart: through it all will come 

The iron moan of life’s unresting sea; 

And through its floors, as filtered blooms of dawn, 

Those flowers of dream will spring, eternal, sweet, 

Speaking for God and man; the infinite mystery 

Will ever fold life round; the mighty heart 

Of earth’s humanity ceaseless throb and beat 

As round this globe the vasty deeps of sky, 


And round earth’s shores the wide, encompassing sea. 
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Outside this rind of hardened human strife 








There lies this mantle of mighty majesty, 
Thought’s cunning cannot probe its science plumb. 


Earth's schools of wisdom in their darkness spell 
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The common runes of knowledge; but there lies 
A greatness, vast, behind this taper gleam 
That stands for somewhat lore hath never weighed 
In all its ponderings of thought-pulsing brain. 
Shakespeare, the mighty, touched it as he passed. 
The Man in Uz did feel it, shook the folds 

Of some great garment’s hem of One who passed 
The vasty gates of Orion at one stride. 

All earth’s high souls have felt it in their time, 
Have risen to this mighty deep in thought 

Or worshipped in the blackness and the gleam. 
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Dream not because life’s taper flame grows dim, 
Man’s soul grows wasted gazing on dull gold, 
His spirit shrunk with canker of life’s ill, 

That earth’s great nights will darken their splendours down, 
Her dawns will fail to rise, this mighty world 

Will cease to roll its vast appointed way; 

And beauty and love, and all that man holds sweet 

For youth and age, the effort glad, the joy, 

The memory of old greatness gone before, 


Not hold their magic ’neath the almighty will. 
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Yea, ’tis eternal as the wave, the sky, 
Changing forever, never wholly passing, 

A part of all this dream that will not die, 

It lives forever. Years may fade and pass, 
Youth’s dream decline to age and death’s decay, 
Ills and sharp griefs, despairs and agonies come: 
While earth remains her spirit will not fail. 

That greatness back of all will still console, 
Man’s life will still be sweet, its purpose glad, 
The morn will still be morning, and the night 
Star splendours arched above the eternal peace, 


The eternal yearning and the eternal dream. 
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By G. MERCER ADAM 


10 Professor Goldwin Smith, 
} I need hardly remind the 
reader, Canada is indebted, 
among other generous acts 
and undertakings of a 
worthy citizen, for giving to its liter- 
ary activities a great impulse in the in- 
ception and editorial supervision of The 
Canadian Monthly, with which my own 
name was modestly associated, first as 
the head of its firm of publishers, and, 
later on, and for many years, as its 
editor. The coming to Canada of this 
ripe Oxford scholar gave to the national 
literature such aid as it has received 
from no other pen, and that not only 
through the channel of Zhe Canadian 
Monthly,* but through other vehicles, 
native and foreign, and especially 
through the home ones of Zhe Week, 
The Bystander, and The Nation. In 
this varied series of periodicals the 
Professor’s learned writings have been 
most helpful to the cause of letters in 
Canada; while they have been invalu- 
able for the rich thought and inde- 
pendent views expressed by their 
writer, as well as for the philosophic 
treatment of great national questions, 
political, industrial, educational, relig- 
ious and social, that have come up 
from time to time for consideration and 
illuminating comment. 

Before his day Canada, it will 
readily be granted, had no magazine 
or periodical, if we may except the 
case of the Province of Quebec, either 
of so high a character or possessing 
such vigour and vitality as those we 
have named. Attempts, it is true, had 
been made to approach their excel- 
lence, in such ventures as the one the 
present writer was instrumental in 
founding with Prof. H. Youle Hind, of 
Trinity College, as editor, in 1863— 





*This ran from January 1872 to June 


1878 and was then changed to Rose-Belford's 
Monthly, which lasted about four years. No 
successor was found to take up the work until 
the founding of TH CANADIAN MAGAZINE in 


1892. 
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The British American Magazine—and 
The Quarterly, of St. John, New 
Brunswick, founded and for some 
years edited by that versatile journal- 
ist and able writer, Dr. George 
Stewart, now of Quebec. The truth 
is, that before the advent of Mr. Gold- 
win Smith, magazine ventures, and one 
might even say all publishing enter- 
prises of a periodical character outside 
the party newspapers, had fared badly 
and were precarious and short-lived 
undertakings. This arose, in part, 
from the want of means to sus- 
tain them until they could become 
widely known and gain adequate sup- 
port from their reading constituencies, 
and also from the lack of a purse deep 
enough to remunerate their writers. 
In part, the reason of these failures, 
however, may be traced to the fact 
that the time had hardly come for the 
launching of ambitious publishing en- 
terprises; while heretofore we had no 
man to conduct them of commanding 
ability, whose profession was that of 
a public writer, historian and /:ttéra- 
teur, and who had mental gifts and ma- 
terial resources, as well as the energy 
and enthusiasm which were found in 
Prof. Goldwin Smith. On his coming 
hither, the period just then was fortu- 
nately favourable to the blossoming out 
of literature in Canada, as its trade 
and commerce, stimulated by the re- 
cent American Civil War, were good; 
while, politically, a new era had 
dawned with Confederation and the 
acquisition of our Northwest domain, 
together with the organisation of the 
administrative machinery of the entire 
country at the Dominion capital. 

At this period in Canada how im- 
portant was the coming to it of one of 
the great English writers and thinkers 
of the era will be readily admitted by 
all who are familiar not only with 
what Dr. Goldwin Smith has done for 
its literature in the past thirty odd 
years, but with the influence he has ex- 
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ercised in raising the character and 
tone of public discussion. By his 
salutary criticisms and judicial com- 
ments he discredited, if not checked, 
the declension of morals in public life. 
This, even the liegemen of Party in the 
country have been heard to acknowl- 
edge; while they have paid tribute to 
the strength and force of the critic’s 
sound political reasonings, and given 
the writer credit for his disinterested- 
ness, dispassionateness, and independ- 
ence of thought. In these respects 
the power and influence of Prof. Gold- 
win Smith’s work in Canada have been 
undeniable; and all the more so since 
his writings have been at the same 
time richly suggestive in matter, in- 
spiring in their character, and most 
instructive in their wealth of erudition. 
Added to this, and to the resources of 
a scholar behind his work, have been 
the learned writer’s incomparable gift 
of expression, his ready faculty of tak- 
ing a statesman’s broad, historic view 
of things, with a keen and large grasp 
of public affairs, and a phenomenal 
power of instantly mastering and 
powerfully illuminating any subject he 
dealt with. 

Another notable quality in the dis- 
tinguished writer, which, with his dis- 
passionateness and moderation, has 
contributed greatly to the influence 
and impressiveness of his work is the 
calm, though earnest, literary utter- 
ance of his thought, so admirably 
suited to the purposes of philosophical 
disquisition, political reasoning, and 
critical comment. In all his work as 
a journalist and critic, while there is 
ever manifest a masculine strength of 
intellect, there is no undue vehemence 
or fierce invective; while the brilliance 
of his literary style is apparently 
without effort or attempt at rhetorical 
display. Even in his most trenchant 
and righteously indignant mood, when 
discanting on political turpitude or cen- 
suring social immorality, there is 
usually in evidence a quiet restraint, 
and nothing ostentatiously intruded to 
create sensation or detract from a high 
moral effect. 

This eminent scholar and typical 
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English gentleman became a resident 
of Toronto in 1871, having a year or 
two before connected himself with 
Cornell University at Ithaca, N.Y. 
At Cornell he was solicited to take the 
chair (accepted, however, without 
emolument) of English and Constitu- 
tional History, somewhat akin to the 
post he had held at his Oxford Alma 
Mater—the Regius Professorship of 
Modern History—a post later on held 
in succession by such scholars as 
Stubbs, Freeman and Froude. Inthe 
Ontario capital, the Professor, some 
years later, married, and took up his 
residence in the old Colonial manor- 
house of ‘‘ The Grange.” Here he has 
since occupied himself in a life of lit- 
erary toil, relieved by occasional visits 
abroad, andbrightenedathome byagen- 
ial hospitality and a kindly intercourse 
with prominent citizens and friends. 

It was in 1872 that he began to in- 
terest himself in our nascent literature 
and devote his pen to the independent 
and instructive treatment of political 
and general topics of national import. 
In doing this great service to the young 
nation, there have been some in the 
country who have not seen eye to eye 
with the distinguished Bystander critic 
in the views he has at times fearlessly 
propounded; but who, nevertheless, 
have given him credit for the manifest 
disinterestedness of his motives, and 
paid tribute to the great literary 
charm, as well as the vigorous 
thought, incisive brilliance and mar- 
vellous lucidity of his writings. When 
confronted myself with these occa- 
sional adverse utterances, and when 
called upon to reply to correspondents 
of my own who have at times ex- 
pressed a disrelish of the Professor’s 
‘*contumacy” in this respect, and 
especially of his ultra-democracy and 
anti-imperialist ideas, I have found 
satisfaction in pointing to a paragraph 
in a biographical sketch of Mr. Gold- 
win Smith, in Dudley Warner’s ‘‘Li- 
brary of the World’s Best Literature,” 
where the writer thoughtfully treats of 

the intellectual characteristics and cos- 
mopolitanism of his subject in the fol- 
lowing words: 















‘* The liberal movement in the politics and 
religious thought of the present day is ade- 
quately represented by the intellectual career 
of Goldwin Smith. Throughout his long life 
he has been in the van of what he considers 
the progressive forces of the time. His con- 
ception of progress, as primarily a moral pro- 
cess, pervades the entire body of his writings, 
whether he is dealing with the Canadian 
Question, with the question of Home Rule, 
with the condition of the Colonies, or with 
the temper of the Establishment. So con- 
vinced is he that the workings of the moral 
order exceed in strength all other forms of 
power that he measures the importance and 
duration of various social and political insti- 
tutions by the degree of their conformance to 
this order. In consequence, he sees disinte- 
gration where others see permanence and de- 
generation where others look for growth. The 
charge of being a negative and destructive 
spirit has been frequently brought against 
him; he claims, however, by the tacit testi- 
mony of his books on politics and history, the 
privilege of a prophet who can foresee refor- 
mation only through the intervening spaces 
of disorder and decay It is this dis- 
passionate spirit of world-citizenship, this abil- 
ity to ‘look before and after,’ which has led 
Goldwin Smith to attach himself permanently 
to no party, to hold fast by no creed, political 
or religious. His manner of life has fostered 
this cosmopolitanism of thought and feeling.” 


Despite this occasional restiveness, 
on the part of some readers of the 
great publicist’s writings, which is 
itself a tribute to the independence as 
well as the importance of Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s utterances, unique as they are 
in interest, and notable for their 
breadth, their writer’s largeness of 
grasp, and keenness of critical in- 
sight, together with an incomparable 
beauty of literary style, his work has 
always commanded attention and the 
respect due to genius. Throughout 
the country, now appreciating the fact 
that it had arrived at the estate of 
manhood, the critiques and disquisi- 
tions of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s profound 
intellect, and his strenuous efforts on 
behalf of independent thought and 
speech quickly bore fruit, while sen- 
sibly ameliorating the acerbities of 
political debate, repressing journalistic 
intolerance, and extending the area of 
culture and of sympathy with the in- 
tellectual life. This was particularly 
manifest after the launching, in Jan- 
uary, 1872, of Zhe Canadian Monthly, 
which, when its aims and qualities 
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became known as a periodical, was 
hailed with expressions of hearty ap- 
proval and satisfaction. With its 
appearance and promise of perma- 
nence, the reproach was taken from 
Canada that it had not hitherto suc- 
ceeded in establishing anything ambi- 
tious in the way of a national maga- 
zine, in keeping with the educational 
progress and the political, material, 
and social advancement in recent years 
of the country. In literary merit, as 
well as in the freshness and interest of 
its reading matter, which dealt largely 
with topics of moment to a wide class 
of Canadian and other readers, the 
Monthly was admitted to rank high, 
and to be fully up to the standard of 
the better class of English and Amer- 
ican periodicals. It therefore soon 
became a valuable and thoroughly in- 
dependent organ of public opinion, 
expressive of the intellectual as well 
as the national currents in the contem- 
porary history of the Dominion, in 
sharp contrast to the deadening inter- 
est heretofore manifest in the things 
that appertain to the nation’s higher 
life. The compliments paid to the 
attractive mechanical appearance of 
the Monthly on the issue of its first 
number were with equal heartiness 
extended to the reading matter. The 
excellence of the latter, even in a first 
issue, was notable, dealing, as it did 
in its opening pages, with a topic of 
so timely and far-reaching an interest as 
‘*The Treaty of Washington,” from 
the able and well-informed pen of Mr. 
Charles Lindsey, in which that exper- 
ienced writer pointed out with moder- 
ation, yet with full acquaintance with 
the subject, the grave defects of the 
Treaty, passed in the previous year, 
and which provided for the settlement 
before the Geneva Tribunal of the 
Alabama claims, Fisheries disputes, 
and other differences between Great 
Britain and the United States. Other 
contributions of interest were Prof. H. 
Alleyn Nicholson’s article on ‘‘ Man’s 
Place in Nature,” a thoughtful review 
of Mr. Darwin’s ‘‘ The Descent of 
Man”; a dialogue on ‘‘Anne Hatha- 
way,” Shakespeare’s wife, by Prof. 
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Daniel Wilson, confuting the popular 
notion that their married life was un- 
happy; a paper on ‘‘The Cavalry 
Charges at Sedan,” by Lt.-Col. G. T. 
Denison; one on Washington and 
Jumonville, particularising one of 
‘* The Curiosities of Canadian Litera- 
ture,” by W. J. Anderson, LL.D., of 
Quebec; an ‘‘ Historical Night in the 
Old Canadian Parliament,” which saw 
the deathblow given in 1864 to the 
system of government hitherto exist- 
ing between the Provinces of Upper 
and Lower Canada, from the pen of 
S. J. Watson, Librarian of the Ontario 
Assembly; together with reviews, lit- 
erary notes, prose selections from con- 
temporary periodicals, and poems by 
various native writers, including a 
translation from Lucretius, from the 
scholarly pen of Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
and another, understood to come from 
that source, though unsigned, on the 
‘*Marching Out,” in Wolfe’s day, of 
the last British troops from Quebec 
after the Conquest, which, in the suc- 
ceeding number of the magazine, was 
followed by the poem, ‘‘ Marching In.” 

Most gratifying, as we have said, 
was the reception given abroad as well 
as at home to the new native period- 
ical, the coming of which on the scene, 
thanks to Professor Goldwin Smith’s 
friendly and interested assistance, gave 
prestige to Canadian letters. Later 
on that gentleman began his notable 
monthly comments on ‘‘Current 
Events,” which were always marked 
by instructive, and sometimes by 
pungent, criticism. The successful 
launching of the magazine also gave 
encouragement to increased activities 
in the field of Canadian publishing, as 
was manifest in the works brought 
out at the period by the firm of Adam, 
Stevenson & Co., of which the present 
writer was the senior partner. 

How varied and extensive was the 
mass of work serially appearing in 
these native periodicals on questions 
of living interest to the Canadian 
people, from the sinewy intellect of 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, inspired by the 
moral energy and political force which 

ever lay behind his expert pen, there 
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is little need specially to recall. The 
breadth of information and accuracy 
of knowledge displayed in these con- 
tributions were itself an education to 
most readers of that finely equipped 
writer and enabled them to realise 
how high a standing he had taken, 
and what exceptional academic honours 
he had won, in his university days at 
Oxford, and with what admiration 
he has since been regarded in both 
hemispheres by men of the highest 
eminence in educational and literary 
as well as in political circles. Nor 
were those slow to admit what Can- 
ada’s political life had gained by the 
writings of this critic of and com- 
mentator on its public affairs, who re- 
called his ‘‘ Current Events” depart- 
ment in Zhe Canadian Monthly at such 
crises as the young nation passed 
through when the Pacific Railway 
Scandal and the conduct of the incrim- 
inated Tory Government at Ottawa 
was in 1872-73 the engrossing political 
topic of the hour ; or, on other occa- 
sions, when independent public writers, 
and among them especially Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, were assailed by a 
section of the Party press that sought 
to place the latter out of the pale of 
literary courtesy for the freedom of 
his opinions and the sturdy fight he 
was making for the maintenance and 
extension of liberty of speech and 
writing ; or again, when he gave ex- 
pression to the aspirations of the 
national life by attacking Partyism 
and its pernicious influence, as a 
menace to and subversive of Patriotism, 
and sought also to be helpful to the 
intellectual as well as the religious and 
social development of the Dominion. 
What service Mr. Goldwin Smith 
has further rendered in his books, and 
in the larger and wider sphere of 
achievement in literature generally, we 
may see from the following even im- 
perfect list of his writings, comprising 
a work on ‘‘ The Empire” (a series of 
letters which appeared in the London 
Daily News in 1862-63); a group of 
studies of ‘‘Three English Statesmen” 
(Cromwell, Pym, and Pitt); Lives 
of ‘‘ William Cowper” and ‘‘ Jane 
























































Austen”; ‘‘Irish History and Irish 
Character”; ‘*The Political Destiny 
of Canada’’; ‘‘ Canada and the Cana- 
dian Question”; ‘‘ False Hopes, or 
Fallacies Socialistic and Semi-Social- 
istic’; ‘‘A Trip to England”; ‘*The 
Moral Crusader, Wm. Lloyd Garrison’’; 
‘* Essays on Questions of the Day” ; 
‘* Lectures and Essays”; ‘‘ Guesses 
at the Riddle of Existence”; a com- 
pact ‘‘ Political History of the United 
States”’; a history of ‘‘ The United 
Kingdom”—the latter a masterly essay 
rather than an ambitious history, 
charged to the full with the rich results 
of a scholar’s life-work in the way of 
reading, historical research, and re- 
flection ; together with a sympathetic, 
faith-reassuring work, written under 
a sense of the realities of the Eternal 
and Invisible, on ‘‘The Founder of 
Christendom,” and a collection of 
verse entitled ‘‘Bay Leaves,” and 
‘* Translations from the Latin Poets.” 
All of this work, immense as it is, and 
full of the acute and richly suggestive 
thought of a scholar and profound 
thinker, abounds in strongly marked 
and often original views, expressed 
with earnest conviction, and with that 
impressive force characteristic of all 
Mr. Goldwin Smith writes, as well as 
illuminated by an incomparably at- 
tractive, brilliant, and incisive literary 
style. 

In two of the works above men- 
tioned that have come from Dr. 
Goldwin Smith’s pen, their author has 
given the reading world masterly 
studies in the historic field—a field 
that, if we may dare circumscribe his 
work, may be said to be his own legiti- 
mate and, so far as competitive 
authors are concerned, his well-nigh 
unapproachable domain. We refer to 
the two brilliant political compends, 
‘*The United States,” from 1492 to 
1871, and ‘‘The United Kingdom,” 
from the era of the Norman Conquest 
to that of the Reform Bill of 1832. 
Most notable are these works for the 
admirable review they give of the 
political development of the English- 
speaking race in Motherland and 
Colony, including the story covered 
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by the latter as a separate and inde- 
pendent nation. Notable also are they 
as examples of the writer’s acute and 
compact thought, and his phenomen- 
ally instructive way of dealing, on 
broad luminous lines, with extended 
periods and great formative movements 
and crises in a nation’s history. To 
the reader who has not made acquaint- 
ance with them, both works will be 
found most stimulating and of surpas- 
sing interest, as well as captivating in 
their literary attractions. The his- 
tory of the Motherland will to Cana- 
dians especially be of paramount in- 
terest, and those who are familiar with 
its author’s monograph, ‘‘A Trip to 
England,” written with a scholar’s de- 
lightful enthusiasm of attractive aspects 
of historical and social England, will 
know the treat they may expect in 
reading the unique, thought-laden vol- 
umes which deal with the history of 
the United Kingdom. The latter work 
—the summing up, as it were, of the 
chief annals in Church and State of 
the Mother Country during over a 
thousand years of the national history 
—is most interestingly as well as con- 
cisely told, with no wearying detail, 
but on large lines, yet with such full- 
ness of knowledge, as well as consum- 
mate literary skill, as stamps the work 
of rare and permanent value. An in- 
troductory chapter treats of ‘‘ Old 
English Polity,” as we see it in the 
Saxon kingdoms in England under 
Alfred and his successors; while a 
closing one deals with the United 
Kingdom expanded into a British Em- 
pire, embracing India and the great 
self-governing colonies of the Crown. 
Within these widely-separated periods 
the learned Professor discourses of the 
political history of the nation in some 
thirty chapters, characterised by much 
originality of thought and sincerity of 
purpose, and illumined, as we have 
said, by great picturesqueness of style. 
Of paramount interest, manifestly, are 
the chapters that treat of the struggle 
between the Crown and the Church ; 
the birth of Parliament ; Government, 
civil and religious, under the Tudors, 
with its pendant, the fight for sovereign 
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power between the Crown and the 
Commons which marked the era of the 
Commonwealth; the crisis that brought 
doom to the Stuarts and led to the 
Revolution of 1688; Parliamentary 
Government under the first twoGeorges 
—the ministries of Walpole, Chatham, 
and Pitt ; the tragical disaster in Eng- 
lish history, the rupture between Eng- 
land and her American colonies; the 
national contest with Napoleon ; and 
finally the era of Parliamentary reform 
and its fruits. On all these topics Mr. 
Goldwin Smith discourses in a most 
illuminating manner, worthy of his 
high reputation as a scholar and 
thinker. The literary progress of the 
nation is only occasionally referred to, 
as are matters military, industrial, and 
social, the aim being to linger nowhere 
nor to weary the reader by taking up 
matters of minor detail. The attention 
is centred throughout on the evolution 
of the nation politically, and upon the 
Church’s varying course in relation to 
the State. Now and then are to be 
met with some striking bit of por- 
traiture in king, priest, or cabinet 
minister; but nothing is ostentatiously 
intruded for rhetorical effect or to mar 
the quiet and impressive course of the 
on-moving narrative. The volumes, 
as a whole, are a contribution of sur- 
passing interest in English history, and 
the author deserves unstinted praise for 
the achievement, which we deem the fit 
crown of a long and strenuous life. 
Equally thoughtful and impressive 
is Professor Smith when writing of 
matters within the domain of religious, 
especially of speculative, thought. 
Here he has given readers a number 
of momentous volumes from his pen, 
besides a wealth of articles in the 
magazines treating of problems of the 
highest interest to human minds, some 
of which have become in our day the 
themes of not a little political debate. 
To a mind so acute as his, the Profes- 
sor at times is a somewhat disturbing 
force when he touches those contro- 
verted topics which have been so 
much the outcrop of the age, espe- 
cially since the era of ‘‘ Essays and 
Reviews” and the promulgation of 
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the doctrine of Evolution. He is, 
nevertheless, always fair and dispas- 
sionate, as well as reverent; and while 
he does not talk effete orthodoxy to 
an age of reason and critical investiga- 
tion, he is ‘*sound” and assuring 
enough to believe in a Power of good 
akin to, though immeasurably higher 
than, human goodness, which is mani- 
fested in the universe, and which pre- 
dominates over evil. He at the same 
time urges that it is the duty of all, 
whatever may be beyond our ken, to 
trust, apart from any superstition, in 
a God and a hereafter, and to run with 
resignation the full career of duty, in 
the hope that, if we do, it will be well 
for us in the sum of things. Other 
perturbing aspects of the religious 
problems of the day, though his out- 
look is keen and wide within the limits 
of the impenetrable veil, he does not 
fail to mark, but rather to emphasise, 
the changes of thought which latter- 
day Science has brought about, though 
he urges us to trust the normal indica- 
tions of our moral nature and our 
bodily sense, and thus sounds an 
altruistic note; while pointing out, 
however, the difficulties of placing re- 
liance wholly upon the Scriptures as 
the charter of man’s faith and belief. 
That there are difficulties, many and 
perplexing, in the theistic conception 
of the universe and our relations to it 
and its Author, we all know, and must 
admit. Evolution has altered our 
views concerning many things, and 
biblical criticism has put a new aspect 
upon our interpretations of many parts 
of Revelation. But these facts only 
prove that the world is still advancing, 
and that the human mind has not 
reached its full development. There 
is hence little justification for being 
dogmatic, far less braggartly scepti- 
cal, in regard to things whereof we 
are ignorant. Better, surely, the hope 
rather than the denial and the doubt, 
and more comforting, as well as more 
seemly, the temper and spirit of con- 
fiding trust. This, obviously, is the 
attitude of Mr. Goldwin Smith, and 
the spirit in which he writes of religi- 
ous topics. 





















Under how deep a debt Canada is, 
and must remain, for the good fortune 
that brought the distinguished author 
to the country as a resident, with his 
industrious, talented pen and fruitful 
work, and how grateful it should be 
for the inspiration he has given to the 
native literature, with the presence and 
example in its midst of a rare person- 
ality, which inspires as well as charms 
all who come within its influence, there 
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can hardly be a dissident voice by way 
of reply, or a detracting, discordant 
note of qualification. That the learned 
Professor, octogenarian though he 
now is, may yet see many years of 
happy and homage-paid life in the 
nation with which he has now been so 
long and honourably identified, must 
be the ardent wish of every Canadian 
and English-speaking student of his 
writings. 







_ is the night and sweet the time ! 
The lordly Yule-tide moon appears ; 


And now into mine longing ears 


The joy-bells chime. 


What soft, gray hopes of long ago 


Those chimes recall—what silent bliss ! 
My heart now flowers in the kiss 


Of winter’s snow. 


The world is kind—the world is old. 


Each heart builds its own resting place 


Out of life’s deeds. 


So soon turns cold. 


But Christmas brings, while time swift flows, 
A tenderness for every grief ; 


Youth’s angel face 


The thorn lies covered by the leaf 


Of Hope’s red rose. 


Fling wide the portals then, poor heart ; 
Let melodies of Peace awake 


The sleeping dreams for love’s sweet sake, 


While shadows part ! 
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PART II 


OW the fateful twelfth of 
September was only two 
days off. The time be- 
tween was spent in put- 
ting on finishing touches 

and in testing and retesting every- 

thing from stem to stern. The after- 
noon before the race the whole Gulf 
was flooded with sunshine. Aleck and 
the children and Donald and his crew 
lay on the bank above the lobster fac- 
tory and looked out over the Strait 
toward Charlottetown. The Goos- 
ander \ay below at the wharf. Donald 
had Aleck’s long telescope balanced 
across a log, and was sweeping the 

Island shore. Everywhere there hung 
lines of smoke along the horizon, and 
they were all converging on Charlotte- 
town Harbour. Donald’s smile was 
constant. 

** Joost ’s a thocht!” he murmured, 
‘they're all comin’; efery tow-boat 
from Sydney t’ Miramichi! ’n’ steam 
yachts ’n’ launches, too. Theenk o’ th’ 
wheesky ’t ‘ll tak’ t’ droon their recol- 
lection o’ th’ resoolt!” Carswell was 
studying the blotches of smoke. 

‘*There’s Long Rory’s Susan Bell, 
the one he built for a pilot boat and 
put an engine in afterward. She’s 
doin’ about four miles an hour; an’ 
there’s the boat Johnnie Lawson 
brought from the States. He says she 
can do fourteen knots. That one up 
to wind’ard is the old Micmac that 
Henry Simpson runs to Cape Breton. 
She’s listed to starboard, as usual. 
That one right off the Island Shoal is 
Colonel Dan McPherson’s yacht, round 
from Halifax. That’s all I can make 
out. There’s lots of them, anyway!” 

This was evident, and Aleck came to 
believe less than ever in the Goosan- 
ders chances. But every addition to 
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“DONALD” STORY 
By W. ALBERT HICKMAN 


NoTE—The ‘‘ Donald” of this story is the same imperturbable old engineer of Mr. Hick- 
man’s story of the ice-crushers, ‘‘ The Sacrifice of the Shannon.” 






the fleet seemed only to add to Don- 
ald’s complacency. ‘‘ Eets goin’ t’ be 
a gran’ race!’’ he would say. Then he 
would sit in silence while the rest 
talked. 

‘*When are you going to start?” 
they finally asked him. 

** Oo, we'll joost wait ’n’ ha’ supper, 
’n’ go ofer by night. A’m fery modest; 
’n’ besides, a don’t want to make any 
o’ them jealous or t’ scare th’m oot o’ 
th’ race. Eef they saw th’ Goosander 
they might’n’ care t’ stairt.” 

‘*By George! if they knew who was 
in her a lot of them wouldn’t!” said 
Billy Dunn, warmly. The old man 
winced under the compliment. 

‘*A’ll trry not t’ frighten them!” 
he said suavely. 

After supper they built a fire under 
the Goosander’s new boiler. As a final 
test, Donald was going to take her 
across with the paddles alone. By the 
time they were ready the sun had been 
down an hour and the stars were out. 
‘Across the Strait they could see the 
light on Wood Islands and catch the 
blaze of Point Prim Light away up to 

the northward. Maisie and Dick were 
on the wharf to watch the departure, 
and were trembling with excitement. 

‘“Y’ mus’ watch us wi’ th’ glass, 
Maisie,”’ said Donald, as he climbed 
aboard with a suit of oilskins under 
one arm and the spaniel under the 
other, ‘‘’n’ when we go ahead y’ mus’ 
cheer, d’ y’see? A’ can’t hear y’, but 
all know y’re cheerin’, ’n’ that’ll make 
us beat them.” Thechildren promised 
to do their best. The old man opened 
the throttle, the long-cylindered engine 
churned the water into froth, and the 

Goosander glided off under the stars, 

out toward the Gull Rock Light, leav- 
ing a trail of glittering phosphor- 
escence behind. The two small figures 
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on the wharf watched the dark cloud 
of smoke go out through the Wide 
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steamers of all shapes and descrip- 
tions rushing about and dodging each 
Entrance. Then they ran upto give other, and the chorus of shrieks from 
their father a circumstantial account of their whistles was indescribable. It 
the departure. was as if a steam caliope, such as 
By midnight, in the bungalow on_ circuses carry, was being abused. A 
Hillsborough Bay, Mr. Montgomery deep-sheared tug would roll by, low 
Paul was sleeping peacefully, entirely set, and with her circulating pump 
oblivious of anything that the calm hurling a jerking stream of water eight 
waters of Northumberland Strait might feet from her side. Then would fol- 
be bearing on toward his discomfiture. low a long, smooth-polished craft 
In the morning his friend, Mr. Hunter, witha striped awning and an engine 
strolled over for breakfast. that sounded like a sewing machine. 
‘* Well, what do youthink ofthem?” Then ‘‘ Bang—bang—snap bang! puff 
said Mr. Paul. ‘‘I told you they’d —puff—bang!” and a gasoline yacht 
come!” would pass and recall a militia com- 
‘*Never saw such a collection of 


pany after the order ‘‘ Fire at will!” 

craft in my life!” had been given. She would be followed 

‘*It’s going to be tremendous!” by a bluff-bowed tug, high forward and 

“<T¢ ist” low in the stern, piling up a great wall 

‘*Look at the smoke of them up of water in front of her. She had 
there now!” 


spent most of her life towing about a 


big dredge, and her owner said that if 
battle of the Nile. That’s the advan- she could do that he didn’t see why 


tage of having a boat fired with oil.” she couldn’t keep up with the best of 
‘*Humph!” said Mr. Paul, ‘‘stink- them. Down in the opposite direction 
ing nuisance.” would come a beautiful little schooner- 
‘* Stink be hanged!” said Mr. Hunter. bowed yacht, white, and with polished 
‘* But say, your engineer told me that spars and shining brass, slipping along 
one with paddles came in about two with hardlya ripple; while out beyond, 
o’clock this morning.” with her skipper solid in his convic- 
‘* Paddles ?”’ tions as to what she could do in a sea- 
‘* Yes, paddles; and he says she had way, would loom a two-masted ocean- 
two funnels.” Mr. Paul laughed. going tow-boat. Then a_ top-heavy 
‘*He must have been taking some- passenger boat from the Bay Chaleur 
thing to brace him up. Maybeator- would come down, letting herself out, 
pedo boat came in, and made such a_ and loosening up just to be sure that 
row he thought it was paddles. Well, nothing was wrong; then two more 
we'd better get some breakfast.” launches, followed by another tug. 
The race was to start at teno’clock, Andso they went. Over the rails of 
and from dawn boats of all kinds had _ the open ones, and from doors amid- 
been up at the wharves getting water ships in the others, protruded heads of 
and preparing generally. The day men with grimy faces and with hands 
was clear, and a stiff north-west breeze holding bunches of waste or oil cans 
was making the harbour 


choppy. or spanners, each studying the be- 
Spectators were everywhere; on the wildering array of his enemies, and 


wharves and in row-boats and sail- each reasonably certain that, given 
boats. Every lobster fisherman in the favourable conditions, he ‘‘ could lick 
vicinity had sailed in with his family, the whole lot 0’ them.” 
and the sails, from white to tan brown, About half-past nine Mr. Hunter’s 
were all over the harbour. But the 


Mermaid came up the harbour. The 
steamers were the overpowering fea- sunlight was glinting on her varnished 
ture. There was the Caribou boatand sides and glaring red and gold from 
six others loaded with spectators lying 


the rose-lacquered brass of her funnel 
at the wharves. There were smaller and boiler. A quarter of a mile he- 


‘*Yes, looks like a picture of the 
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hind her came the Mode, hardly less 
dazzling, and looking very formidable 
with her low set hull and big stubby 
funnel. She was at once recognised 
as the boat of the man who was will- 
ing to risk the thousand dollars, and 
was greeted by all the whistles. Then 
came a gun from one of the big pas- 
senger steamers that served as the 
judge’s boat. It was the preparatory 
signal. In fifteen minutes the race 
would start. The crowd on the 
wharves and on the boats commenced 
to shift uneasily. The steamers circled 
and began to draw up into a long un- 
even line that stretched away across 
the big harbour; ocean tugs, harbour 
tugs, passenger boats, yachts and 
launches, each with its boilers fired up 
to the blowing-off point, and each after 
the thousand dollars offered by Mr. 
Montgomery Paul. Mr. Paul himself 
was excited, there was no denying 
that. He was trembling as he sat at 
the little brass wheel and swung the 
Niobe in alongside the Mermaid. He 
made a remark to Mr. Hunter con- 
cerning the weather. Then his en- 
gineer spoke up: 

‘Now will y’ say I was drunk!” he 
said. ‘‘Look there!” and he pointed 
up the harbour. 

‘“Well, I’m blowed!” said Mr. Paul. 
Mr Hunter gasped. 

‘“‘What in —’’; then he stopped. 
Coming down from far up the harbour 
was something that looked not unlike 
a Tyne tug. Above a narrow black 
hull, crammed with machinery, towered 
two long, rusty funnels of unequal 
height, which were pouring out vol- 
umes of black smoke. Below were 
two broad paddles without boxes— 
paddles that were now being swung 
so viciously that the after part of the 
apparition was half hidden in clouds of 
flying spray that glittered in the morn- 
ing sun. The boat’s speed seemed to 

be marvellous, and her ugly black bow, 
with its copper-red bottom, sat on a 
cushion of seething foam. Behind her 
stretched a wide white wake. Other 
eyes were turned in her direction, and, 
as she came closer, still others, until 





nearly everyone in the fleet was watch- 
ing her approach. 
‘*On she came, with a cloud of—(coal dust), 
Right against the wind that blew, 
Until the eye could distinguish 
The faces of the crew.” 
The said crew 


‘‘—_stood calm and silent 

And looked upon the foes, 
And a great shout of laughter 

From all the vanguard rose.” 

Mr. Paul’s engineer spoke. 

‘*Look at her machinery!” he 
gasped, ‘‘she’s full of it. I'll be 
hanged if she hasn’t got a screw, too! 
And Lord! look at her paddles! That 
beats anything I’ve ever seen!” The 
Susan Bell happened to be near, and 
Long Rory stood up. 

‘‘Great Eastern ahoy!” he yelled, 
and the crowd roared. Rory began to 
see who comprised the Goosander’s 
crew. 

‘*Hi, Donald,” he shouted, ‘‘can y’ 
lend us a boiler?” Donald stood up 
and smiled blandly. 

‘*A’d be pairfectly weelin’ t’ lend y’ 
th’ two o’ them ’n’ row her ofer eef a 
wiz racin’ th’ Susan Bell alone,” he 
said, and the crowd laughed again. 
The word went down the line that it 
was Donald McDonald, and those who 
knew him said: ‘‘We might have 
known he’d be here.” Henry Simpson 
said: ‘‘Donald McDonald—that set- 


tles some of us!” Donald came up 
astern of the Mtobe, and the paddles 
stopped. 


‘*Good day, Mr. Paul,” he said. 

‘‘Good day,” said Mr. Paul, ‘‘that’s 
a great boat you’ve got there.” 

‘*Aye,” was the solemn answer, ‘‘a 
like th’ design mysel’.” 

“‘By George!” said Mr. Paul to his 
engineer, ‘‘that’s the old chap we 
had aboard the Miobe!” The engineer 
grinned unsympathetically. The Susan 
Bell was near and Mr. Paul turned to 
Rory and said quietly: 

‘*Who is he?” 

‘‘Donald McDonald,” said Rory. 

‘‘And who’s Donald McDonald?” 

Rory laughed. 

“Oh, he belongs to Caribou; y’ll 
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likely know something about him be- 
fore night,” he said. Mr. Paul turned 
to the Goosander again. 

‘‘Aren’t you coming up into line?” 
he shouted. 

‘*Not ’t present.” 

‘‘There’s only four minutes before 
the starting gun.” 

‘‘A’m afraid o’ gettin’ my paddles 
broken. A’ll trry ’n’ coom up ootside 
wheyre th’re’s plainty o’ sea room.” 
Rory chuckled. ‘‘He’s got blood in 
his eye this morning,” he said to him- 
self. 

The Goosander hung back of the line 
and the big boats ranged up behind 
her. The Caribou boat was crowded 
with Caribou people, and they all 
seemed to recognise Donald at once, 
and yelled simultaneously. The old 
man sat in the Goosander’s stern with 
the black spaniel beside him and his 
eye on his watch. 


‘‘Carswell,” he said, 


softly, ‘‘y’ 
needn’t open up for a while. A’ll 
run her wi’ th’ paddles.” Now there 
was only a minute to spare. All down 


the line pop valves were blowing off, 
while clouds of steam were floating to 
leeward and the boats were rocking 
uneasily. For a moment everyone 
watched everyone else. Then came 
the boom of the gun from the judge’s 
boat, followed by the throb of many 
engines and the spattering rifle fire 
from three gasoline launches; then the 
boil and rush and swirl of white water 
being hurled back by many screws, 
and the movement of the boats as they 
felt the thrust and started forward. 
The light launches got under way 
quickly and darted ahead, and the line 
swept on. Donald let them get fifty 
yards away. He looked up at the 
Caribou boat, which was bearing down 
on his stern. 

‘Don’t hurry!” he said, ‘‘we’ve got 
feefty miles t’ catch them.” Then he 
opened the throttle of the long-cylin- 
dered engine. The paddles pounded 
the sea into smoke and disappeared in 
the spray, and the spray made the 
black spaniel sneeze violently. The 
crowd on the Caribou boat howled 
with enthusiasm, and a howl of deri- 
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sion came back from the fleet. 
great race was started. 
swept down Charlottetown Harbour 
and out past the light, leaving the 


The 
The boats 


water white behind them. Already 
they were beginning to sort themselves 
out. 

A gasoline launch had caught fire 
and was burning briskly, while lobster 
boats from every direction were going 
to the rescue of her crew. Her owner 
was standing on her counter and 
swearing, and his language was fear- 
ful beyond description. A boat from 
Antigonish had run aground on a 
shoal on the far side of the harbour, 
and her skipper was following the ex- 
ample of the owner of the gasoline 
launch with a fluency bred of a lifetime 
of practice. A boat from Newcastle 
had run into a boat from Chatham, 
and they went on shoulder to shoulder, 
trying to shove each other out of the 
channel. Drawing out ahead were 
Col. Dan McPherson’s yacht, the 
ocean tug, a tug from Charlottetown, 
one from Sydney and two from Hali- 
fax, with the Mermaid and the Miobe 
on pretty even terms just behind them. 
Astern straggled out a long line, of 
which the last two were Long Rory’s 
Susan Bell and the Goosander. So 
they passed out into the Bay and bore 
away for the buoy off Point Prim. 
The Goosander crept up on the Susan 
Bell, and Carswell began to give the 
screw engine steam. Now they had 
plenty of sea room, and he opened her 
wider. The boats felt the first sweep 
of the seas coming down from the 
north-west, and rolled and wallowed 
ahead, throwing clouds of spray from 
their bows. A wave would come up 
and hit the Goosander, and her whirl- 
ing starboard paddle would pulverise 
it and heave it aloft in bucketfuls 

and drench Carswell and Billy and 
Donald and the spaniel impartially. 
In the meantime McIntyre was getting 
wet over the bow, so the crew of 
the Goosander donned oilskins. The 


spaniel wanted to see everything that 
happened, and, bathed with salt water, 
sat up and wagged his tail and 
sneezed. In five minutes the Goosander 
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was alongside the white yacht, and 
in two minutes more she had passed 
her. Then she crawled up between 
two tugs and pulled ahead until she 

left them in her wake. Every time she 

passed a boat a cheer would come 

from the Caribou enthusiasts astern. 

Some few who knew Donald’s record 

well noticed that so far neither of the 

Goosander’s boilers had blown off. 

‘* Pop valves screwed down, as usual, 

I s’pose,”” said one, and the others 

nodded. 

The Goosander was extremely per- 
sistent. She worked up gradually, 
and passed other and still other boats. 
The leaders were doing magnificently. 
Between the big two-masted tug and 
Col. Dan’s yacht and the Mermazd and 
the Niobe there seemed but little to 
choose. But there was a good deal 
of a sea running, and the big tug was 
at her best. 

One of the tugs from Halifax was 
holding on well and having a little 
private race with the boat from the 
Bay Chaleur. The other Halifax tug 
was a few lengths behind, and the 
Goosander was slowly coming up with 
her. Then they hung side by side for 
a few minutes. Finally Donald 
motioned to Carswell, and at the same 
time swung his throttle wide open. 
The Goosander trembled and seemed 
to fairly leap the seas. She passed 
the Halifax tug as though the latter 
were moored, and bore down on the 
other Halifax boat and the boat from 
the Bay Chaleur. She rushed in be- 
tween them with her stern low and 
her paddles whirling halos of foam, 
and she left them and bore down on 
the van. She passed within twenty 
feet of the ocean tug and hauled across 
her bow; then she drove past the 
Mermaid and the Niobe and Col. Dan’s 
yacht and pounded on ahead. Her 
boilers and funnels were white with 

crusted salt, and every time the spray 
hit them would send a great cloud of 
steam off to leeward. With the driv- 
ing water slashing into his face and 
running down his oilskins, McIntyre 
crouched low in the bow, Billy Dunn 
and Carswell fired vigorously, and the 
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old man sat motionless in the stern, 
smiling grimly. So the flotilla went 

past Point Prim Light, with the 

Goosander always gaining. Mr. Paul 

and Mr. Hunter were beyond talking, 

but their thoughts were stupendous; 

and Col. Dan was grinding out 

through his teeth something about 

‘*slab-sided coal scows,” and freely 

damning a well-known builder of 
marine engines. 

Now, anyone who knows Northum- 
berland Strait knows that the worst 
place for an ugly, piled-up sea, that 
seems to come from everywhere at 
once, is just off Point Prim. In this 
case the wind, though not heavy, was 
brisk, and an occasional white comber 
came down from the direction of Cape 
Tormentine. The Goosander was do- 
ing splendidly. The long-cylindered 
engine’s cross-head was rushing up 
and down the guides at a rate that 
satisfied Donald—and that is saying 
much—and one bearing that had 
threatened to get hot had been flooded 
with oil and had decided to cool down 
again. The Goosander now led the 
van by aquarter of amile. Altogether, 
things looked propitious. Just at this 
stage a big roller gathered itself to- 
gether and bore down on the boat’s 
starboard side, breaking and hissing 
as it went. Fora moment it towered, 
and then dashed into the starboard 
paddle. The Goosander staggered 
over to port, righted again and went 
on. Carswell pointed to starboard. 
The paddle was swinging two pieces 
of wood like flails. Donald signalled 
to stop her,. and shut his throttle. 

‘““y’ might breeng the hatchet, 
Meester Carswell,” he said, slowly, 
‘*’n’ joost tell Beely ’n’ Jim t’ coom 
aft ’n’ breeng a bar to hold th’ wheel.” 
In a few moments the Goosander was 
drifting side to the sea and rolling 
violently. Carswell and Billy and 
McIntyre jammed a bar into the 
wheel and held it steady, while Don- 
ald climbed out on it with the hatchet. 
Two of the floats were split, and one 
of them was started away from the 
frame. The old man hacked and 
hammered and clung to the wheel as 















the Goosander rolled it half under 
water. In the meantime the Mzobe 
and the Mermaid came boiling up 
astern with the big tug and Col. Dan’s 
yacht pressing them hard. 

‘* Beely,” said Donald, ‘‘ y’ might 
joost coom out here ’n breeng a few 
spikes.” Billy climbed out warily, and 
together they hammered and chopped 
while the Goosander rolled prodigiously 
and soused them up and down in the 
waters of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
They were still hard at it when the 
Mermaid came up, sometimes lifting 
her screw half out of the water and 
sending the spray forty feet. The 
Niobe wasn’t thirty yards behind her, 
and was visibly gaining. Mr. Hunter 
looked round and kissed his hand to 
Donald as he drove past, and Donald 
stopped work expressly to admire the 
Mermaid. 

‘* She looks fery nice, a’ must say,” 
he said appreciatively, ‘‘’n’ look ’t thut 
boat; eesn’ she pretty?” waving the 
hatchet at the Niobe. The Mobe took 
it as a friendly greeting and whistled 
as she passed. 

‘* For heaven’s sake, hurry up,” said 
Carswell. 

‘Qo, th’re’s no hurry,” 
slow reply. 
past. 

‘* Making some repairs?” asked the 
Colonel pleasantly. 

‘*No,” shouted Donald, ‘‘ we’re 
joost goin’ t’ cut away th’ paddles; 
we’ve foond we don’t need them.” 
The big tug poomp-poomped past and 
offered a tow, and the rest of the fleet 
began to come up. Billy hammered 
in the last spike and the two, very wet, 
climbed hastily aboard. A moment 
later both engines were going at full 
speed again, and the Goosander was 
boiling along after the leaders. The 
whole episode only lasted three or four 
minutes, but it was enough to give her 
a long, hard chase. Donald and Cars- 
well moved around with oil cans, Billy 
flitted from fire-box to fire-box, and 
McIntyre sat immovable, with eyes 
shifting from the compass to the Nova 
Scotia coast, and prayed. The com- 
bination was too strong for fate, and 


was the 
Col. Dan’s yacht rushed 
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before long the Goosander was again 
beside the big tug. As she was 
crossing her bow, which McIntyre did 
with elaborate ostentation, Donald, 
without looking up, hung a rope over 
the stern. They passed Col. Dan 
silently and came up on Mr. Hunter, 
who was trying to light his oil fire, 
which had blown out for the fifth time. 
McIntyre went close to him and Don- 
ald threw aboard a lobster can with a 
bunch of matches in it. The Mtobe 
was still eighty yards ahead, and as 
the water was getting smoother was 
going faster than ever. But at last 
even she had to succumb, and the 
Goosander splashed up beside her. 
Donald talked pleasantly to Mr. Paul, 
and told him that, aside from the 
Goosander, the Niobe was the finest 
boat of her size he had ever seen. 
Then, as the Goosander drew ahead, he 
said he was sorry to leave, but he 
wanted, if he could, to be in Caribou 
in time to see the finish of the race. 

By this time the head of the long 
procession of boats was between North 
Harbour and the west end of Pictou 
Island. The old man smiled as he 
thought of Maisie and Dick and Aleck 
seated on the high bank and watching 
with the long telescope. ‘‘Na doot 
they’re cheerin’ noo,” he said to him- 
self. He tied a pair of spare overalls 
to the end of the boat hook and hoisted 
them up in the stern. The black 
spaniel got up to superintend, sneezed, 
slipped, sprawled, and silently went 
overboard. Donald jumped to the 
paddle engine. 

**Stop her ’n’ back up,” he roared 
to Carswell. In a few moments the 
Goosander was stopped again and was 
slowly backing. The black head and 
shoulders would be seen on the top of 
a sea and then would disappear in the 
trough again. Donald would say 
** Coom on, old mon, y’re doin’ gran’!” 
and the tail would appear and agitate 
the water violently. Finally the Vzodse 
came up and went past, followed by 
Col. Dan, and later by the big tug. 
The white yacht with the polished 
spars was within fifty yards when, at 
last, Billy leaned far over, grabbed the 
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black spaniel by the back of the neck 
and hauled him aboard. He immedi- 
ately proceeded to shake himself over 
Donald, coughed for half a minute, 
and went back to his seat wagging his 
tail and evidently much pleased with 
the whole business. 

Twenty seconds later the Goosander 
was boiling along again in the wake 
of the big tug. Carswell’s hand shook 
as he tried to twist his throttle open 
beyond the thread. He looked ahead 
at the tug, with Col. Dan’s yacht 
beyond, and the Mzobe away beyond 
her. It seemed a fearful distance. 

‘*Donald,” he said despairingly, 
‘* we'll never catch her. We can’t do 
it!” 

‘*She’s joost off th’ Skinner’s Reef 
buoy ?” 

‘* ves.” 

The old man took off his oil-soaked 
cap and scratched his head. 

‘“ Weel,” he said, ‘‘ we can only try. 
A don’t know thut we can eemprove 
her speed much. Y’ might break up 
thut half barrel o’ peetch thut’s een th’ 
for’d locker ’n’ feed her w’ thut.” So 
the pitch was sacrificed, along with 
the barrel and a box that McIntyre 
had been sitting on, and the Goosan- 
ders long funnels took to vomiting 
fire, much to the awe of the crew of 
the big tug, which was passed again 
at McDonald’s Reef. Col. Dan’s 
yacht passed Cole’s Reef buoy, and 
the Goosander passed Col. Dan’s yacht 
at the same time, and still the zobe 
was a long way ahead. Now they 
were heading straight into Caribou 
Harbour, with the finish line not four 
miles away. Ahead, the endof the light- 
house beach was black with people. The 
Niobe rushed up against the tide, and 

as she passed within twenty yards of 
them they cheered. The cheer that 
was on their lips for the second boat 
died away when they saw her, and 
they were silent with amazement. The 
speed of the extraordinary craft for- 
bade laughter. They watched her in 
utter surprise, the black dory hull, the 
high, white, fire-vomiting funnels, the 
mass of machinery and the whizzing 
paddles hurling water over everything. 
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‘* She swings a wicked wheel,” said 
one of them. Others had their eyes 
fixed on an old man in oilskins who 
sat smoking inthe stern. They recog- 
nised him. 

‘“Goit, Donald,” they yelled, ‘‘you’ll 
catch him yet,” and cheer after cheer 
followed the Goosander up the harbour. 
Donald never turned his head. ‘‘Fallin’ 
tide!” he murmured, and his practised 
eye watched the distance shorten 
between the Goosander's bow and the 
white water under the /Vzode’s glittering 
stern. The pitch had been used up 
and the funnels no longer vomited fire, 
yet the Goosander seemed to be closing 
the gap as quickly as ever. But the 
gap between the Mode and the line 
was closing too. McIntyre could 
see the wharves packed with a silent 
crowd of people, and the judge’s 
boat, with a fluttering white flag, just 
opposite the Government Pier. Donald 
had his watch out and was timing 
marks on the shore. Suddenly there 
was a yell from McIntyre. 

**Look’t th’ Niobe!” All hands 
looked. The Miobe’s crew were fever- 
ishly heaving something over the rail. 
**Coal!” said Billy; and coal it was. 
They were pitching it over as fast as 
they could pass itup. Donald smiled. 
‘*Thut’s what a call seenfu’ waste!” 
he said. Carswell was past replying, 
and Billy had broken out into lan- 
guage. ‘* Conoondrum,” said the old 
man to the spaniel, ‘‘ he’s callin’ y’ 
names for fallin’ overboard, when y’ 
were only plannin’ t’ gie them a good 
feenish!” It was no use; Donald was 
impregnable. The great calm, bred 
only of a crisis, had settled down on 
his soul, and he was supremely happy. 
Everything came to him with exag- 
gerated clearness, as to a man aftera 
strong dose of coffee. His sense of 

proportion was perfect. His relation 
to the world was normal, and the per- 
spective of all things material and im- 
material was just and true. He filled 
and lighted the black pipe with ex- 
treme deliberation, and slowly reached 
out and dropped the match overboard 
on the lee side. He knew just how 
the piston was running in the long- 




















cylindered engine, and how the steam 
cushioned against it at the end of the 
stroke. He could feel every swirl of 
steam and its expansion and falling 
pressure in its complicated course 
through the steeple-compound ahead. 
He felt the drive and flow of the water 
on the blades of the propeller, and the 
strain on the whirling paddles. He 
saw, and mentally noted in detail, the 
fields and hardwood-covered hills be- 
yond the head of the harbour, the blue 
sky and the sparkling blue harbour 
itself, and the town sloping up on the 
north side, with the houses and the 
church steeples and the trees, and the 
waiting crowd on the wharves. He 
felt just how fast the Miobe was near- 
ing the line, and just how fast the 
Goosander was nearing the MViobe; and 
he felt the result as a woman feels the 
result of her intuition. So he sat in 
the stern with a placidity that was 
supernal, and enjoyed to the utmost 
not only the world, but the universe. 
What could any steamer with a triple 
expansion engine and 190 pounds of 
steam do in the face of such poised 
assurance as this? Finally there was 
but a quarter of a mile to go. The 
Niobe rushed for the line, and the 
Goosander swung out of her wake and 
roared up beside her. Mr. Montgom- 
ery Paul again heard the stuttering 
thunder of those invincible paddles in 
his ears, and, without looking round, 
saw that black, ugly bow crawl up be- 
side him and forge slowly ahead, while 
he was conscious of the presence of 
two long, uncomely funnels vomiting 
black smoke. Then came a great 
cloud of flying white water and the 
passing of a high, black stern with the 
boil of a screw beneath it; then the 
bang of a gun, the shriek of whistles, 
the clang of bells and the roars of a 
cheering crowd. The great race was 
over. The Goosander had won by a 
length. 
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The excitement was 
and as the Goosander made for the 
Market Wharf the crowd followed 
and lined it from end to end. Carswell 
and Billy Dunn and McIntyre had to 
stay aboard and explain in detail, but 


tremendous, 


Donald slipped ashore and disap- 
peared. He had a deep-rooted objec- 
tion to demonstrations. 


After sitting with Maisie and Dick 
on the high bank above the lobster 
factory and watching the boats go 
down the Strait, Aleck’s feelings had 
got too much for him, and he had 
driven into Caribou to see the finish, 
taking his wife and the children. 
Donald found him for Mr. Paul, who 
presented the cheque in person, saying 
that if the Vzobe had to be beaten he 
was glad it was by Donald McDonald, 
of whom he was beginning to learn 
something. Mr. Paul at least had the 
satisfaction of sitting on the wharf and 
watching the Mermaid tie up, while he 
gave vent to strictures as to the value 
of oil-fired boilers. 

Aleck was determined that Donald 
should take five hundred dollars, but 
Donald wouldn’t hear of it. Finally 
Aleck refused to take the colt back 
except on one condition, which was 
that he should pay Donald five hun- 
dred dollars for him. So Donald was 
forced to surrender. 

That evening down the road to 
North Harbour drove a very happy 
family, and behind the waggon trotted 
a bay colt, whinnying because he 
recognised the way home. At the 
same time, round by sea, under the 
stars, went the only boat since the 
days of the Great Eastern that could 
boast both screw and paddles. Her 
crew consisted of an old man, who 
was smiling at the universe in general 
—and smoking—and a black cocker 


spaniel, who was wrapped in profound 
slumber. 


END 
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THE FRIEND 


BY JAMES S. MACDONNELL 
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I MADE a friend who was evil and good, 
Generous, selfish, of variant mood, 

A friend I uncertainly understood, 

But the wish of his heart seemed true. 


I watched my friend as we closely moved, 
Marked what he reverenced, loathed and loved; 
The evil I missed, the good I proved, 

For the voice of his word rang true. 


Doubt departed and confidence grew, 

Surely all of my friend I knew, 

Naught but a gentleman through and through— 
I was sure that his life was true. 


I breathed my trust in a casual ear— 

‘* Ah, well! sans doute,” came the killing sneer, 
‘* But from what I have seen and heard, I fear 
He’s a good fellow rather than true. 


‘** Innocence seizes the good as all, 

But I can tell you of many a fall, 

Of a slip, of a sin, of a shame to appal 
In the one that you deem so true.” 


Black disappointment of pity and pain! 
Blight of the proof that eats its stain 
Through—over all the vision vain 

Of my friend I had held so true! 


We met, we twain, that weary day; 

I charged him, and he answered ‘‘ aye,” 
Repentant, defiant, half drawn each way— 
Yet the gleam in his eye yearned true. 


He is still my friend and will wear for me, 
Recks never a whit what I hear or see. 

I love him for what his good can be, 

And that is eternally true. 


Learn the why of the Infinite Friend, 
Mortal worth—immortal trend: 
What ought to be shall be in the end, 
For the Basis of things is true. 
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HE difference between visit- 
ing the House of Commons 
as a private citizen and 
going there as a member 
of Parliament is too great 

to be easily realised. When you ap- 
proach St. Stephens as a private 
citizen, the policemen who guard its 
approaches at the gateway of the 
members’ yard eye you critically. 


These policemen are the pick of the 
police force and are very intelligent. 
They wave the private citizen on from 


the members’ gate to the general 
entrance with an air of favour, not to 
say authority. At the general entrance 
he is, as one might say, carefully ad- 
mitted to the outer corridor. Here, 
turning to the left hand, he can look 
down into the spacious Westminster 
Hall, where so many great events in 
English history have occurred. Statues 
of kings and queens and princes range 
along the wall. Straight ahead of 
him are corridors, approached by steps 
and lined with statues of the great 
men of parliamentary fame, such as 
Burke, Pitt, Falkland, Fox. Passing 
through this long hall of worthies, 
flanked by what are called conference- 
rooms, where members may meet 
deputations or their secretaries, the 
visitor comes, after the distance of a 
few hundred feet, to the outer lobby. 
Anyone entering this lobby for the 
first time must be greatly impressed. 
Its majestic proportions and beautiful, 
lofty dome give it an air of grandeur. 
From its doorways and the gloom be- 
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yond come slowly members of Parlia- 
ment, thoughtful and _ preoccupied. 
They are making for the inner lobby, 
called the members’ lobby, on the 
margin of the Chamber itself, or are 
going out to some of the numerous 
committee-rooms or refreshment- 
rooms. All is busy quiet. But sud- 
denly you will see these same mem- 
bers hurrying back in answer to the 
summons of bells sounding simultan- 
eously throughout all the precincts of 
the vast edifice. A division upon 
some measure is being called. These 
legislators pressing towards the 
Chamber are as much under discipline 
as a schoolboy in the strictest academy. 
The members’ master is the ‘‘ Whip” 
of his party, who sees that he votes 
properly, and will not let him go out 
of the House without a ‘‘pair”—that 
is, someone on the opposite side who 
goes also, thus not weakening the 
party. 

It is a beautiful vista which sweeps 
from the chair of the Speaker in the 
House of Commons to the throne in 
the House of Lords. The building 
was so constructed that the King, 
looking down the long lane of cham- 
bers, corridors, and lobbies, could see, 
at his duty in his high, wooden-cano- 
pied chair, the First Commoner of 
England, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons. There is a great nobility 
of architecture in the scarlet-benched 
Chambers of the Lords; there is an 
ecclesiastical and solemn beauty in the 
Chamber of the Commons—especially 





of a summer afternoon when the sun shines 
through the clerestory windows. 

I seem to have strayed from my original 
purpose, but in reality I have not done so. I 
wished the reader to see, as it were in his mind’s 
eye, what greets the gaze of any private citizen 
who is admitted to the members’ gallery in the 
House and looks down on the swarming politi- 
cians, the majority with their hats on, each play- 
ing his own or his party’s game. He cannot fail 
to be struck by the decorum of the House, though 
it seems sorely tried now and then by some 
violent or excitable critic of the Government. 
He certainly does feel how great is the dignity 
which surrounds the black-robed figure of the 
Speaker, who sits in his great chair, sometimes 
from three in the afternoon until three in the 
morning, with the break of an hour for a hasty 
dinner. 


But familiarity might not strengthen his rever- 
ence if he chanced to see the great men, leaders 
of parties and popular figures in popular life, 
engaged upon some humdrum question which, 
apparently, calls neither for eloquence nor re- 
sponsibility. Finding an exciting debate under 
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PRAYERS 


way is all a 
matter of chance 
unless you are shep- 
herded to the occasion 
by an old member. 


As 

for respect for the Chamber, 

men who have sat in the re- 
porters’ gallery of the House for 
years, looking down upon it with a 
familiarity almost like contempt, have 
told me that when they themselves 


were elected to the Chamber, they 
realised many forms of terror unfelt 
before—that terror of responsibility 
never absent from the mind of a 
member who takes a real interest in 
his duties, or who is ambitious to rise. 
I do not believe that any man ever got 
influence over the House of Commons 
who did not feel that to speak in that 
ancient Chamber, where the famous 
men of centuries have done service for 
their country, was one of the hardest 
trials of their lives. 

Let us go back a little. I have 
written of the way the private citizen 
was treated by the guardians of the 
gates. Now suppose you are a new 
member of the House of Commons. 
As you come down Whitehall and 
approach the palace of Westminster, 
you will naturally suppose that you 
will have to explain yourself to the 
policemen on guard. You may be 
very proud of being elected, but your 
pride will not justify you in assuming 
that you will be recognised off-hand as 
amember. Yet, as you come to the 


crossing before the gates of the mem- 
bers’ entrance, you will find a couple 


of policemen stopping all traffic for 
you. 


You walk through a lane made 
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by omnibuses 
new and embarrassing sense of import- 


and carriages with a 


ance. You had forgotten, perhaps, or 
did not know, that a member may 
have all traffic stopped for him if he is 
on his way to the House of Commons. 
At the gate where you expected to be 
challenged, the tall policeman touches 
his hat. It is at once disconcerting 
and flattering. How does he know 
you are a member? You go down 
through the yard to the cloisters and 
meet other policemen who salute you. 
How do they know? 

Take my own case—-if I may be so 
personal. As | came to the cloister a 
policeman touched his hat: ‘‘ Good 
day, sir,” he said. ‘*Good day to 
you,” I answered. ‘* Everything all 
right at Gravesend, Mr. Parker?” 
Well, in the language of the streets, 
you might have knocked me down 
with a feather. He not only knew my 
name, but also my constituency! I 
came On into the outer corridor of the 
members’ entrance. Another police- 
man respectfully welcomed me with a 
salute and my name. Inside, the super- 
intendent also knew me! And so on 
up the staircase. There really was 
nothing mysterious about it all. These 
picked policemen have excellent mem- 
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ories. They get hold of the biograph- 
ical picture books of the House, and 
study the faces of all the new mem- 
bers, possibly for a week or ten days 
before the House opens. They seldom 
or never make a mistake. The first 
time I got into a hansom to go home 
late at night, I told the policeman my 
address: he never forgot it—and I was 
only one of several hundreds. 

That is interesting as showing the 
wonderful system which governs the 
House. The system has not been 
made, it has grown. Everything con- 
nected with the Chamber is what may 
be called ‘‘expert.” The House has 
the reputation of being the best club 
in the world, and so I think it is. It 
is also, I think, the best-disciplined 
and best-organised administration in 
the world. The form is rigid, yet 
there is plenty of freedom; the etiquette 
is severe, yet, within that etiquette, 
you may be as simple and natural as 
in a private house. 

I had seen and heard debates in the 
House of Commons as a private citizen; 
I had dined there; I knew several of 
the ministers and many of the mem- 


bers personally, vet I never can forget 
my first entrance into the Chamber as 


‘*the elect of the people.” It was at 
the taking of the oath of allegiance 
after the last General Election, in 1900. 
The House was to meet at three o'clock 
—that is the hour that the Speaker and 
the Chaplain enter the Chamber and 
prayers are read. I was there promptly 
to the moment. In the inner lobby I 
stayed to see the Speaker and the Chap- 
lain enter the Chamber. It was a state- 
ly proceeding. You see the Sergeant- 
at-Arms in rosetted coat, silk stock- 
ings, knee-breeches and sword, com- 
ing slowly along the corridors from 
the Speaker’s room, the Speaker in 
his silk stockings, knee-breeches, silk 
robe and wig, following with the 
Chaplain. Only three people, but we 
have in them the Throne, the Church, 
the State centered. Everyone stands 
still as they pass; there is no hurrying 
to and fro now. The doorkeepers, 
erect in their handsome liveries, are 
motionless and respectful. The trio 
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pass into the Chamber. Three times 
the Speaker and Chaplain bow as they 
come up the floor, and the members 
present bow also. They reach the 
great table, the Mace is put upon it. 
The Speaker and the Chaplain bow to 
each other now and stand at the head 
of the table. Thedoors are shut; such 
members as are in the Chamber take 
their places. The short service of 
psalms and prayers are read by the 
Chaplain. During prayers the mem- 
bers turn their faces to the wall—‘‘and 
all the air a solemn stillness holds.”’ 
Prayers over, the Speaker proceeds to 
the chair, and the Chaplain slowly 
leaves the Chamber. 

Presently the doors are closed; there 
comes a mysterious knocking; the 
Sergeant-at-Arms looks out through a 
small grating and asks who demands 
admittance. The reply comes: ‘‘A 
message from the King.” The doors 
are again opened, and there comes 
slowly in a grey-headed, stately figure 
in a splendid scarlet uniform. He 
bows to the Chair. Half-way up the 
Chamber he bows again. Having 
reached the table, he bows once more. 
It is Black Rod. He reads the mes- 
sage summoning the faithful Commons 
to the House of Lords to hear the 
King’s speech read. This done, Black 
Rod retires slowly from the Chamber 
backwards, bowing three times as be- 
fore. The King’s speech having been 
read by the Lord Chancellor in the 
House of Lords (I cannot describe that 
interesting ceremony here), the Speaker 
returns in state with the Sergeant-at- 
Arms and the Mace to the House of 
Commons. The taking of the oath is 
not a very formidable nor yet a very 
solemn proceeding, inasmuch as the 
only order of precedence observed is 
that a private member makes way for 
a minister. The Clerks of the House 
hand the Bible and the oath, which is 
printed upon a card, to a half-dozen 
members at a time. They all, stand- 
ing in a row, repeat the oath and kiss 
the Book. Then they make their way 
to the table of the House, where they 
sign their names in full. After this they 
are escorted to the Speaker’s chair, 
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where they are quietly announced and presented, and the Speaker shakes hands 
with them, silently welcoming them to the Chamber. 

The mode of taking the oath was extremely interesting to myself, because, 
although a new member and not at home in the Chamber, I could not help 
observing the amusing differences between the new members and the old. The 
old members were noticeable by their cheerful familiarity with each other, and 
by the way they lounged, with an air of possession, on the green benches. The 
new member alternately sat and stood, not quite at ease, at one moment ready 
to elbow his way into the throng crowding around the table to take the oath, 
at another hesitating and stepping back again, nervously stroking his silk hat. 
He greeted new members like himself with a self-conscious and yet vague 

and far-away air. 1 expect I was much like 
the others. At the same time, I could get a 
good deal of amusement out of my, and their, 
inexperience. 

But there are many trying moments in the 
life of the new member. He has much to 
learn, and woe betide him if he does not learn 
quickly! In the House a member may sit 
with his hat on, but he must not stand 
with his hat on. He may not pass between 
another member addressing the House and 
the Speaker. He may not, however, be aware 
of the rule, or he may forget himself. Itisa 
bad moment. Nobody has any sympathy. 
‘Order! Order!” sounds all over the Cham- 
ber. Sometimes he turns to go back, but 

this is diffi- 

cult. aad 

then perhaps 

he turns 

himself into 

ridicule by 

crouching 

down and 

hurrying 

shamefaced- 

y ly and ab- 
jectly to his 

| seat. I have 
to admit that 

I once came 
between a 
member ad- 
dressing the 
House and 
the Speaker, 
but so quick- 
ly, and I was 
placed so 
advantageously, that I think only one 
voice snarled ‘‘Order! Order!” But one 
of the oldest members growled at me as 
I passed him: ‘‘Mustn’t do that! Mustn’t 
do that!” I didn’t do that again. Mem- 
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bers are extremely tenacious of tradition and custom. A member is never 
spoken to by his name, but only by his constituency—that is to say, he is 
called ‘‘the member for Northampton,” or Aberdeen, or whatever place it may 
chance to be. 

There is an expression called getting your sea-legs aboard a ship. Well, 
getting your parliamentary legs is a far more difficult thing, except to the 
very young and, therefore, self-possessed, or to a member highly charged 
with his own importance. For myself, I found my legs in a way by asking 
questions at what is called Question Time. 

That is to say, I put a couple of questions 
on the question-paper addressed to a certain 
Cabinet Minister. I only had to rise up in the 
House when the Speaker called my name, and 
say: ‘‘Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the Colonial 
Secretary” (or whoever it might be) ‘‘question 
39.” Itseems a very simple operation, but the 
sound of your own voice for the first time in 
that Chamber is embarrassing and distant. 
Not that the operation is so trying in itself; 
but when you are a new member, and your 
name is called, nearly every other member 
looks up from his paper with critical curiosity 
to see what you are like, to hear your parlia- 
mentary voice. It is, however, a good way to 
make yourself at ease, and it is well to remem- 
ber that people who are much at home before 
all kinds of audiences outside the House are 
not always at home there. Great lawyers, 
professors, historians, admirals, generals, men 
who have been familiar with public speaking 
all their lives, have sat for years in the House 
without opening their mouths more than once, 
and that was to make 

their maiden speeches. 

It must not be forgotten 

that every man is play- 
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ing his own game in the House of 
Commons, and that if he is on the 
Government side all the Opposition are 
critically listening—perhaps scornfully 
listening—while people of his own side 
will not be favourable until he has 
shown ‘‘the mettle of his pasture.” 
And that maiden speech! Well, the 
moment of marriage is nothing to it. 
I had been waiting for two days for the 
opportunity to speak on 
the Budget; but when the 
instant came, although 
the House was more than 
half empty, I would gladly 
have run away. I have 
been under fire more than 
once in my life, but I 
never experienced any- 
thing like that; not be- 
cause I had not some- 
thing to say—I was 
deeply anxious to say 
certain things, but my 
throat got dry and my 
sight got dim, and my 
senses became confused. 
I had good matter pre- 
pared, I think, so far as 
facts were concerned, 
although I had not pre- 
pared a word so far as 
form went. I am bound 
to say that the House 
must have listened to me 
with great patience. I 
spoke for about twenty- 
five minutes; and 
although some members 
on the opposite side 
smiled sarcastically, and 
although my own side 
seemed to encourage me 
very little—I was too embarrassed to 
know—I managed for about four-fifths 
of the distance to keep my head. Then 
some one on the opposite side made 
interruptions, not wholly unfriendly, 
and that threw me off. The remaining 
fifth of the speech was repetition. 
Next day the newspapers treated me 
in a friendly way, though I believe one 
of the most important of the Opposi- 
tion papers said I was a great disap- 
pointment. Ido not wonder. I cer- 
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tainly was a greater disappointment 
to myself than I could possibly have 
been to any other human being. Agi- 
tated, over-anxious as I was, my 
wonder now is that I did not break 
down. 

However, the maiden speech was 
over. Then came what, to me, was 
one of the most agreeable experiences 
of my life. With a sense of exhaustion 
and painful self-criticism 
upon me, my attention 
was suddenly arrested by 
hearing myself referred 
to by a speaker on the 
opposite side. It was Mr. 
Bryce, the distinguished 
member for Aberdeen. 
He paid me some gener- 
ous compliments and said 
some welcoming words, 
for which I can never be 
sufficiently grateful. I 
am a Conservative mem- 
ber, and, independently 
of that, I have been 
strongly opposed to some 
of Mr. Bryce’s views, par- 
ticularly upon the late 
war in South Africa; and 
in that maiden speech I 
was not, I regret to say, 
very generous in my re- 
marks about the Liberal 
party. Mr. Bryce’s friendly 
words were, therefore, 
the more magnanimous. 

The most noticeable 
feature about my second 
speech was the fact that 
I was called to order by 
the Chairman of Com- 
mittees five times, and 
that I sat down on my hat. I am gladto 
say that no one noticed the incident of 
the hat—in any case no comment was 
made and no one rallied me. Being 
called to order by the Chairman of 
Committees is disconcerting. The 
Chairman held that I was not speaking 
to the question—that is to say, I was 
dealing with matter which could not 
be considered on the particular Vote 
then under discussion. At first the 
House was somewhat impatient with 
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me, certain young members of my own side included; but I knew that my 
question had been dealt with on this same Vote before, and by alternately 
apologising to the House and committing the fault over again, I was able 
to call up three champions of procedure from the Irish, the Radical, and the 
Conservative side of the House, who held that I was right. It was too late 
for me to make an effective speech, but I carried my point—carried it with 
a rush beyond bounds of procedure in order to say what I wished to say. 
Before I could easily be called to order again I sat down. 

It must not be thought that you can speak at any time in the House of 
Commons on any question. The fact is, you may have to wait six months 
before your particular subject comes up in the course of procedure. Then, 
when it is possible, you have to—as it is called—catch the eye of the Speaker. 
Now, the Speaker generally answers first, quite naturally, to the eye of the 
members of the Ministry, and after that the most important of the private 
members. Waiting your turn or opportunity, the 
debate may, through no fault of yours or of the 
House, come to an untimely end, and your speech 
does not occur. Your labour seems thrown away. “f 
One of the oldest members of the House, however, 
told me once that no speech he had ever prepared 
and not delivered was wasted. He always put the 
notes away, because every subject is recurrent, and 
conditions do not so swiftly change that the subject 
put by will not be suitable for 
a future occasion, with proper 
modifications. 

One of the things that struck 
me first and most in the House 
was the good fellowship among em 
the members, no matter how its 
strongly opposed politically. 1 : 
have heard hard things said in 
the House of Commons, and I 
have been a spectator, on an 
occasion, of vio- 
lence, but there is ——"%, 

. ee. 
very little, if any, 
speaking that is 
personally offen- ~@S 
sive. Members on ;~ 
both sides mix with 
great good nature 
in the lobbies of the 
refreshment and 
smoking and read- 
ing rooms. I have 
heard one or two 
speeches which 
were in execrably 
bad taste, some- 
thing to make you 
squirm, but on the 
whole it certainly 
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great decorum. It is wonderful, too, 
how you grow to respect people with 
whose ideas you have no sympathy. 
There are one or two rather vindictive 
Irishmen, and certainly one Labour 
member, whom I very much disliked 
before I went into the House; but the 
Irishmen are like lambs in the lobby, 
and the Labour member now lunches 
with me at my own table. This is not 
to say that the views of either of them 
appealtome. It is tosay that I under- 
stand their points of view. 

The thing I disliked most when I 
entered the House was being obliged, 
when a division upon a measure was 
called, to make tracks into the lobby 
and pass through a turnstile slowly 
with three or four hundred others, like 
a lot of schoolboys—this sometimes 
twenty times a day. It struck me as 
being a wicked waste of time. I am 
bound to say also it seemed rather 
commonplace and stupid. But there 
it was, and you had to take it or leave 
it. I do not feel the same irritation 
now concerning that very practical 


duty of recording your vote for or 
against measures and the clauses of 
measures which must influence the 
country either for good or evil. As for 
its being a waste of time, well, the 
proper answer would be: ‘‘ That is 
what you are there to do.” You are 
one of a number who, in order to be 
effective, work as a mass. 

I get many agreeable things out of 
my life in the House of Commons; but 
no impression made upon me at all 
compares with the impression of delight 
which I have at being in touch with a 
large body of men most of whom have 
done things, most of whom are repre- 
sentative of important interests in 
the country—great merchants, great 
scientists, great lawyers, notable 
gentlemen of notable families, all 
devoting their lives to the service of 
their country. I frankly say that, 
except when very tired by a long 
sitting, I have never had a dull hour 
in the House of Commons, and there 
have been some thrilling moments. 


THE GUEST 


BY VIRNA SHEARD 


‘6 ae cometh at Christmas, who comes from afar, 
From the strange, unknown places where the dead years are; 
He hath followed a trail of forgotten ways 
Through the violet mists of the vanished days, 

And he hath for his herald the morning star— 

This shadowy guest who doth come from afar. 


The gifts he doth bring us—Oh! wondrous and rare, 
Are lost Christmas days from the winters that were; 
The echo of voices we once used to hear; 
The glimmer of faces, long hidden, yet dear; 
The scent of dead roses, the glint of gold hair; 
These gifts he doth bring us, so wondrous and rare. 


There is age in his eyes, there is youth in his smile; 
With fancies he fools us, with dreams doth beguile; 
The gifts that he brings through the wind and the frost 
Are but shadows of things we long ago lost. 
Yet, ‘‘Memory, stay!’ we cry—‘‘ Stay for awhile, 


For Youth and its gladness comes back with thy smile.” 
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JOHNNIE PURPLE’S CHRISTMAS 
DREAM 


By HALLIDAY GIBBS 


DRAWINGS BY 


O be sure, it would be nice 

to have a turkey for dinner 
on Christmas Day,” said 
Mrs. Purple, decidedly: 
for, as everyone knows, 
that is a question easy to answer 
decidedly. ‘‘But we cannot always 
have everything that we like,” she 
added brightly. Indeed, she might 
have said, ‘‘ We cannot ever have any- 
thing that we like,” for she was one of 
those numberless women who find it 
hard enough to get food and clothing 
of the plainest kind for a large family 
of small children. 

Johnnie did all he could to help by 
holding horses and sweeping pave- 
ments, but he was barely nine years 
old, and small for his years. 

‘*Very small,” Mrs. Purple often 
said to herself anxiously, wishing at 
the same time, poor woman, that 
Johnnie had something to help him 
grow big and fat like other children. 

‘* Well, I s’pose we'll hev to pretend 
we hev a turkey, that’s all,’’ said he 
with a great big sigh which seemed 
to come from the toes of his boots, or 
rather, indeed, from the place in his 
boots where the toes of them ought to 
be. 

** Goodness! child, dear, don’t look 
so old and anxious,” answered his 
mother, ‘‘and run away all of you now 
to your beds, and don’t be thinking 
about what can’t be helped.” So 
away to bed they all did go, for they 
were good children who usually did as 
they were bid. 

This night, however, Johnnie could 
not help thinking, and thinking, and 
thinking about the turkey they could not 
have. He forgot to say his prayers, 
and when he remembered them he 
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felt so dreadfully wicked he got up 
and said them all the more earnestly 
for having been so careless. Then he 
jumped back into bed, and after a 
while, somehow, the thought of the 
turkey came to him again. How fine 
it would be! a big, hot, delicious tur- 
key! He wondered if there might be 
one hanging at the door of Dwindle’s 
grocery store, or Soanes’, or, perhaps, 
Gage’s. Dwindle’s, now, was not so 
very far away, and it was quite early 
yet—only about eight o’clock. The 
stores, he knew, were all alight, for it 
was Christmas week—the night before 
Christmas Eve. He felt sure he could 
go there and back in fifteen minutes, 
and no one the wiser. So up he got, 
pulled on his clothes, and away out of 
the house like lightning. And heran. 
Mercy me, how that boy did run! 
Down one street and up another; 
around one corner and across another; 
up a third street, and down still 
another one, until he found himself 
clutched by the iron hand of a police- 
man who thought he had caught a 
thief this time for sure. 

‘*Hi, you young villain, what have 
you there?” said he. 

Then Johnnie stopped, because he 
had to, you know, and his big brown 
eyes were wide open with indignation 
as he answered, with a gasp: “‘ Please, 
sir; I’m not a vill’n, an’ I haven’t any- 
thing I oughtn’t to have, and I’m ina 
hurry to get there an’ back.” And, 
somehow, No. 49 knew by the open 
countenance and honest voice of the 
little fellow that he was telling the 
truth. So he let him go, and away 
went Johnnie faster than ever. He 
soon drew up at the door of W. W. 
Dwindle’s grocery and provision store. 
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And there, sure enough, was a turkey 
hanging at the door. And how funny 
it looked! It had its feathers all on; 
and as Johnnie drew nearer to get a 
good look, he saw that its head was 
on, too, and that its eyes were open 
and very bright. But the most ridic- 
ulous part of the whole affair was 
that, as Johnnie looked, the turkey 
opened its mouth and—he could hardly 
believe his eyes; he shut them tight 
and opened them again to make sure 
he was not mistaken; but he was not, 
for the turkey opened its mouth and 
smiled. Now, who ever heard of such 
an absurd thing ? 

**You are just such a boy as I was 
wishing to see. Yes—bright eyes, 
red hair, little and sharp. What is 
your name?”’ 

Johnnie looked all around—behind 
him and at both sides; up the street 
and down the street. But there was 
no one near enough to have asked 
the question except the turkey. So 
he answered: 

‘* Johnnie Purple.” 
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‘*So away to bed they all 
did go.” 
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‘‘Johnnie what?” said the bird, 
rudely. ‘‘Johnnie Purple? Ishould 
have thought it would be Johnnie Red 
—or, at least, Johnnie Pink—which 
would be nearer the shade. However, 
it doesn’t matter what colour your 
name is if you will only cut me down 
out of this and let me away. I don’t 
like hanging here, especially when it is 
so very near Christmas. Now, [I'll 
tell you what I'll do,’’ continued the 
turkey, ‘‘I’ll give you the first three 
things that you think of that you want 
if you will cut me down. Will you, 
Johnnie? Is it a bargain?” 

‘©Oh, I’d be afraid,” answered 
Johnnie; ‘‘ they’d think I was stealing 
you.” 

‘‘Ho! that’s so, indeed. I did not 
think of that. But,” said the turkey 
—it was a remarkable turkey for 
ideas—‘‘ I'll tell you. J will take you. 
You jump on my back; I’m very 
strong, and I’ll more than run with 
you. If that will not do, I'll fly so 
fast that no one can ever catch us. 
Eh? Quick, now; decide, for here 
comes a man!” 

Sure enough, there did come a man, 
and that man was his mother’s next- 
door neighbour. He would be sure to 
ask awkward questions. So, without 
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‘ of his pleadings, but, 


more ado, the boy jumped up and cut 
down the huge bird, which fell with a 
thump almost upon his head. Up 
Johnnie sprang with one bound to its 
back, and off they went. Poor John- 
nie! he was dreadfully frightened. 
What would his mother say if she 
knew? Of course, he was not steal- 
ing the turkey. He tried to persuade 
himself of that, at all events. But 
what was happening? Was it steal- 
ing him? Why, no, of course not— 
how silly! Well, hadn’t he cut it 
down from in front of Mr. Dwindle’s 
store, where it had 
been hanging? ‘‘Oh 
dear!” cried the poor 
boy frantically, at the 
same time holaing 
the turkey with all 
his might for fear of 
tumbling off, ‘‘ what 
if No. 49 could see 
me now?” Why, oh 
why, had he ever left 
his bed? Why had 
he listened to the 
voice of the turkey? 
There was nothing to 
be done now but to 
keep to the darkest 
streets and by-ways, 
so he wouldn’t be 
seen and caught 
steal—there was that 
awful word cropping 
up again. It was too 
much. 

“Whoa! Oh, whoa, 
and let me off, and 
go back—Oh, please 
and go back to where 
I took you from, you 
horrible thing!” he 
cried to the turkey— 
which took no notice 


to add to his terror 
and dismay, began 
to rise higher and 
higher into the night 
air, carrying the 
miserable boy with 
it. Presently they 
came to the street 
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‘*The Turkey opened its mouth and 
smiled.” 
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where he lived. 
the turkey by the neck and tried to 
stop it; but faster and faster it flew 
until the house was reached. Johnnie 


Again he clutched 


could bear it no longer. He loosed 
his hold and, with a vigorous kick at 
the departing bird, he jumped, and 
found himself falling, falling through 
the air, down—down—down—O-0-o0- 
oh! With a scream he awoke to find 
himself grabbing the curly head of his 
little brother, who was struggling hard 
to make him let go. 

Then what a laugh they all had 
when Johnnie told 
his dream the next 
morning! And little 
George’s eyes opened 
so wide with wonder 
that Johnnie advised 
him to shut them 
quick or they’d split 
at the corners. When 
Johnnie came to the 
jumping-off place in 
his story the excite- 
ment of the youngest 
reached such a pitch 
that he began to cry. 
So the conversation 
had to be changed; 
for, you know, it was 
the day before Christ- 
mas, and everything 
had to be made as 
pleasant as possible 
for every body. 

Now, before the 
day was out, Johnnie, 
at least, had some- 
thing very pleasant 
to think of. Early 
that morning he had 
earned two ten-cent 
pieces and a five. All 
day he waited fora 
chance to spend it 
for something for his 
mother—he was not 
quite sure yet what 
it was to be. 

Just about dusk 
he found time to 
spin down town 
to look about him 
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‘Found himself falling, falling through 
the air, down—down—down— 
O-o-o-oh !” 























































and make his purchase. As he came 
near Mr. Dwindle’s grocery store he 
couldn’t help laughing as he remem- 
bered his dream and, looking up, 
espied a big turkey hanging head 
downward at the door. This one, 
however, was different from the one 
he made the acquaintance of the night 
before, for its feathers were off and its 
head not a bit alive-looking. But just 
as Johnnie stepped close to where it 
hung the cord it was tied with broke, 
and down the turkey fell right into his 
arms. 

Now, here was a Christmas turkey 
thrown at him, you might say; here, 
again, was a splendid chance to skip 
away home with it, for no one was 
looking. But I am glad to tell you 
that Johnnie walked right into the 
store with it and, flopping it down 
upon the counter, told Mr. Dwindle 
how he had got it. 

**So it fell, hey?’’ wheezed Mr. 
Dwindle. He was a fat man, you see, 
and his voice was husky. 

‘* And your folks don’t like turkey 
much, so you gave it back—is that it, 
me boy ?” 

‘*Oh, no—I mean—yes, we do like 
it, but I—Tll tell you.” And tell him 
he did—all about his funny dream, and 
how much they all would like a turkey 
for Christmas, only they hadn’t money 
to spare to buy one—and that was all 
about it. And he never had stolen 
anything in his life, and wasn’t ever 
going to, either, because his mother 
always said—here he remembered that 
he ought to be at home, so he said 
good-bye to Mr. Dwindle and ran out 
of the store. 

‘*Oh! hi, wait a second!” shouted 
Mr. Dwindle, running after him. And 
his voice was huskier than ever from 
the effort of running, 1 suppose. ‘‘I 
don’t think I can sell this bird to any- 
one now—it’s getting late, you see, 
so you may as well take it home with 
you, if you like—y’ deserve it, any- 
way, m’ boy, for catching it so clev- 
erly, y’ know, and I hope y’ll have a 
Merry Christmas, m’ boy—and many 
of them!” 

Now, are you not sure that Johnnie 
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was a happy boy? And are you not 
certain that they all had a Merry 
Christmas that year? They have had 
many others, too, for ever since that 
time Johnnie has run errands and tied 


THE WAY TO PEACE 


‘*And are you not certain that they all had a merry Christmas that year?” 


up parcels for kind Mr. Dwindle, and 
every Christmas he gets, among other 
good things, one of the very biggest 
and best of the many big and good 
turkeys that are brought into the place. 





THE WAY TO PEACE 


BY INGLIS MORSE 


HE who would sweetly rest from haunting strife 


That drives calm solace from the weary mind, 


Must learn to let kind thoughts pervade his life, 


And so, through these, the peace of Heaven find. 
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am, A. G. Blair from the chair- 
manship of the Dominion 
Railway Commission on the 
eve of the Federal elections 
has brought him more prominently be- 
fore the public than any man in Canada 
save Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and a study 
of his career and character should be 
of interest to all Canadians and stu- 
dents of Canadian affairs. 

Since 1896 the Hon. A. G. Blair has 
been one of the most striking person- 
alities in our Federal politics. For 
thirteen years previously he had been 
the ‘‘ one only man” in the Province 
of New Brunswick, and had held its 
destinies in the hollow of his hand. 
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This eminent Canadian was born in 
Fredericton, March 7, 1844. He is of 
Scotch descent, and has many of his 
ancestors’ characteristics. He is an 
indefatigable worker, a lover of ideas, 
and a man who has all of ‘‘ Freend 
Donald’s ” calm reticence. He speaks 
but seldom, but when his voice is 
heard it is with no equivocal sound; 
and, although his actions have on sev- 
eral occasions mystified all classes, his 
position on national and international 
questions has ever been clearly defined. 

This brilliant parliamentarian was 
educated at the Collegiate School, 
Fredericton, a school that has given 
the early training to many of the most 
distinguished men in the East. On 
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graduating from this institution he 
began the study of law, and in 1866 
was called to the bar. For twelve 
years he devoted himself exclusively to 
the practice of his profession, and dur- 
ing that time won the reputation of 
being the ablest counsel in his Prov- 
ince. He was too strong a man to be 
permitted to hold aloof from public 
affairs, and in 1878 was persuaded to 
stand for York County for the New 
Brunswick Assembly. The Macken- 
zie Government had become discred- 
ited in the Dominion, and in no Prov- 
ince was the Liberal party at a lower 
ebb than in New Brunswick, but Mr. 
Blair unhesitatingly cast his lot in with 
the minority. He was elected; but 
his opponents were anxious to exclude 
a man of his calibre from the House, 
and a petition was filed against his re- 
turn. He resigned, and once more 
faced the electors and won, although 
the entire strength of the Government 
was used to accomplish his defeat. 
He now found himself in a House 
hopelessly Conservative, the Opposi- 
tion having six seats and the Govern- 
ment forty-one. Mr. Blair at once 
proved himself the ablest man in his 
party, and in one year after beginning 
his political career was chosen its 
leader. He rapidly gained a follow- 
ing, and in 1882 was at the head ofa 
stalwart Opposition of seventeen mem- 
bers. In the following year he de- 
feated the Hannington Administration, 
and was called on to form a Govern- 
ment. He was ready for the occasion, 
and in one day selected his cabinet. 
He has since been to New Brunswick 
what Sir Oliver Mowat was to Ontario; 
and, although in 1896 he entered the 
larger arena of Federal politics, men 
trained by him, and largely guided by 
him, have held power. 

During Mr. Blair’s first term as 
Premier, and while holding the posi- 
tion of Attorney-General, an incident 
occurred that almost ended his career. 
In the Circuit Court at Bathurst one 
Philias Laitange was tried for murder. 
The Court pronounced him insane, 
but Philias, who, from Mr. Blair’s 
handling of the case, fully expected 
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the death penalty, thought that such 
was the sentence. The prisoner seized 
a heavy water-pitcher, and shouting 
out in a frenzy of rage: ‘‘ If I’m going 
to hang, you'll die first,” smote the 
Attorney-General over the head with a 
well-directed blow. Fortunately for 
Canada, Mr. Blair was merely stunned. 

In 1886 the Government in New 
Brunswick narrowly escaped defeat. 
When the returns were made the par- 
ties were practically tied, but with the 
four members from Northumberland 
County standing aloof in a semi-inde- 
pendent attitude. They had indeed been 
elected with the tacit understanding 
that they would support Hannington, 
but they had their price, and although 
Mr. Blair has never been guilty of the 
corrupt methods that have disgraced 
both political parties in Quebec and 
Ontario, he was not above purchasing 
them with a portfolio and a reduction 
of the stumpage tax, the real issue on 
which they were elected. When the 
House met the artillery of the Opposi- 
tion was directed against the Premier 
for the Northumberland deal. The 
Northumberland members _ unblush- 
ingly laughed at their abuse and jibes, 
while Mr. Blair treated them with 
calm indifference. It is difficult to 
applaud his action on this occasion, 
but the solid ability of Blair was infi- 
nitely better for the Province than 
the frothy commonplaceness of Han- 
nington. 

In 1887, at the interprovincial con- 
ference held at Quebec, Mr. Blair was 
one of the most prominent representa- 
tives. At this conference he endorsed 
a motion favoring unrestricted reci- 
procity, and at the same time express- 
ing ‘‘ fervent loyalty to Her Majesty 
and warm attachment to British con- 
nection.” In 1893 he attended the 
celebrated Liberal convention held in 
Ottawa. At this meeting he was 
chosen vice-chairman, and in accepting 
the position expressed himself with 
characteristic brevity on the unity and 
solidarity such a convention should 
give the party. Important questions 
were discussed and a platform based, 
but on the subjects under discussion 
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Mr. Blair kept silent. He uttered no 
words that he would have to take 
back, made no promises that on some 
future occasion he might have to 
repudiate. Indeed during the whole 
of his career he seems to have had as 
his motto ‘‘ silence is golden.” 

The dark days for the Liberal party 
were rapidly passing, and in 1896 it 
was elected to power with a substan- 
tial majority, and Mr. Blair as the 
ablest statesman in New Brunswick 
was given the portfolio of Railways 
and Canals, and he resigned his pre- 
miership. During the thirteen years 
in which he had led the Government 
of his province he might be said to 
have broken down party lines. He 
recognised that for the management of 
local affairs good business men were 
needed, and he formed truly coalition 
cabinets. From the beginning of his 
leadership he worked side by side with 
men who in Federal politics were his 
political opponents. Much of his suc- 
cess was due to his freedom from 
prejudice, and while party government 
is a necessity where great national 
issues are at stake it would be un- 
doubtedly of benefit to all the provinces 
if the local governments were con- 
ducted along his lines. As Minister 
of Railways and Canals he worked 
with the same energy for the good of 
the Dominion that he had exercised 
for the welfare of New Brunswick, and 
the vast improvement made in the effi- 
ciency of the Intercolonial Railway is 
an evidence of his thoroughness and 
wisdom. He was soon recognised as 
one of our greatest railway experts, 
and in the councils of the railway mag- 
nates no man’s opinions were listened 
to with greater respect. He held his 
Cabinet position until 1903, when the 
project of the Grand Trunk Pacific was 
suddenly launched. He disapproved 
of the method adopted by the Govern- 
ment for the building of this line, and 
in the heat of the discussion resigned 
his portfolio. He trenchantly criticised 
the Government’s policy, but did not 
break with his party or lose the respect 
and confidence of his leader, Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier. Later it was with a 
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feeling of surprise and pain that many 
of his admirers learned that he was 
about to accept the Chairmanship of 
the Railway Commission appointed to 
deal with all questions relating to the 
railway systems of Canada. But it must 
be remembered that this commission 
had been a pet scheme of Mr. Blair’s, 
and for the duties required of him he 
was head and shoulders over any other 
man in Canada. In his new office his 
work was ably judicial; but he was 
still out of harmony with the Govern- 
ment’s policy, and on the eve of the 
Federal elections resigned his chair- 
manship. His action mystified friends 
and foes alike. On the one hand it 
was thought that he should have 
waited until the battle had been 
fought; on the other it was expect- 
ed that he would stump the country 
against the Government, as the only 
real issue before the country was the 
building of the Grand Trunk Pacific. 
His action can have but one ending ; 
if he remains in public life he will 
have to join forces with the Opposition. 
Mr. Blair has ever been a hard man to 
control, and since 1896 his associates 
have been kept in a nervous state of 
tension as to what course he might 
pursue. He proved himself heedless of 
party in New Brunswick, and he has 
to some extent done the same in the 
Dominion. The Conservatives made 
a bid to win him to their side when he 
left the Cabinet and again when he 
resigned from the Commission. Had 
he listened to their appeals he would 
have been in no way breaking with his 
past, and would undoubtedly soon 
have found himself leader of the 
Opposition. 

There is another side to Mr. Blair’s 
character that the public is apt to 
overlook. He is a student and a lover 
of art and fine books. His library is 
one of the best in Canada, and when 
he resigned from the Cabinet he felt 
like a slave who had cast off his chains 
and was once more to associate with 
his best friends, his books. He is one 
of the most genial of men, and has a 
host of friends, especially among young 
men, and those intimately associated 
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with him in life have found him a most 
lovable personality. He is a man, too, 
whose very appearance attracts, and 
anyone meeting him in the streets of a 
city would turn to take a second look 
at his impressive figure with his erect, 


massive head set between his broad 
shoulders. 
ever been and, although he is ap- 
parently resting now, his leadership is 
not yet ended. 
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A leader of men he has 


T. G. Marquis 


THE ACE OF HEARTS’ 


By W. A. FRASER, author of ‘‘ Thoroughbreds,” ‘‘ Brave Hearts,” 
‘* Mooswa,” etc. 


|OUR men were sitting down 
to a rubber of whist in the 
verandah of the Gymkhana 
Club in Arakan. They 
had dined, which was wise, 
for ‘‘the Devil lurketh in an empty 
stomach,” say the Burmese, and no 
man can see the end of luck. 

Cook and the Major cut together as 
partners, and Campbell sat opposite 
Herbert. Then, because the seat next 
the wall was out of the breeze and hot, 
they cut again for seats. That was 
the Major’s doing—he was always like 
that, arranging things fairly. 

‘* Here, you fellows, cut!” cried the 
Major. ‘‘ Campbell has cut the Queen 
and I have turned up the deuce, so I 
suppose I have won the warm corner.” 

Herbert cut a ‘‘ten,” and Cook 
turned over the card he had been 
holding face down—it was the ace of 
hearts. 

** For downright cooley-headed luck 
commend me to Cook,” laughed the 
Major, as that gentleman pitched into 
the hot seat. 

And the cutting of the cards was 
the drawing of lives in a lottery. 

‘*Can’t make it out,” sighed the 
Major, as he watched Cook throw 
away with consummate care every 
chance which came his way. ‘‘It’s 
‘sun,’ or the boy’s in love.” 

Then the god of whist cursed with 
bad luck the Major and his partner. 
That was because Cook nursed six 





trumps until they were as a long-kept 
ulster—useless. 

‘* You’ve the best of the seats, after 
all, Cook,” broke in Campbell, ‘‘ for 
the breeze that cuts across the corner 
of the verandah here is heavy-laden 
with the perfume of the native town; 
and it’s Gnapie, my boy, sweet gnapie, 
which I will back to knock out all the 
scents of Naples Bay.” 

‘‘It’s like a graveyard,” grunted 
Herbert, lighting a cheroot; ‘‘ it makes 
me ill.” 

In the billiard room someone was 
picking at a banjo. Suddenly a fresh, 
sweet voice sang a verse from the 
‘* Bengali Baboo,” and the players 
joined in the chorus: 


‘* Kutch perwant, good time coming, 
sing ‘Britannia rules the wave’; 
Jolly good fellow, go home in the 
morning, how the Baboo can make 

slave.” 


Only Cook did not sing. He sat 
like a grave-digger—a sense of com- 
ing evil had spread its gloom over 
him. 

Then he made the second misdeal 
in twenty minutes. The Major never 
moved a muscle—he was facing the 
guns now. He bit the corner of his 
iron-gray moustache, and looked 
straight into his hand. 

‘*Just as I thought,” he muttered; 
‘“the young ass has lost his head over 
‘May,’ and there’ll be no end of a row 
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about it. The Colonel will never let 
May take up with a merchant; why, 
he’d turn his nose up at a Civil Ser- 
vant. He’s a good enough little chap, 
but his position isn’t in it with the 
Colonel.” 

Then Campbell ordered a bottle of 
‘* Simpkin,” swearing that he couldn’t 
stand Cook’s long face, and that they’d 
have to drink the blue devils out of the 
game. 

‘* Here’s to the little woman that’s 
driving the whist out of your head, 
Cook,” said Campbell, holding his 
glass up. 

‘* Sh—” broke in the Major, ‘‘ leave 
the ladies out of it.” 

The wine made no difference. The 
luck ran just the same, dead against 
Cook and the Major. Cook was play- 
ing like one in a dream; the voices of 
his companions sounded far away. 

The Major called for trumps — 
‘“shrieked for them,” as he put it— 
but his partner was oblivious of such 
trifles. There is only one result to 
such play—disaster. ~«¢ 

‘*['m_ sorry, Major,” said Cook, 
when the rub was over, ‘‘ for playing 
bumble-puppy with the game, but 
there zs something; when I put my 
hand over to your side of the table I 
feel as though I were touching a 
corpse.” 

He was serious enough, but the 
others laughed. ‘‘ Bets are off when 
a man’s dead,” said the Major, ‘‘so 
you will have to pay the whole shot, 
my dear boy, if I’m dead. I tell you 
what it is: if you keep on, I shall go 
behind this month. If it were not for 
the money I make out of you Juniors, 
I should be in a bad way.” 

They all knew that he’d give away 
everything he could not lose in a fair 
gamble if anyone needed it—all but 
one thing, the V. C. on his breast. 
That was the one thing he did seem to 
care for; that, and the service. 

The ‘‘V. C.”’ he got up in Afghanis- 
tan when he drove a horde of blood- 
thirsty Patans back from a wounded 
boy of a lieutenant they were trying 
to spit, and carried him in under his 
left arm. 
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But the ‘‘ Something” kept grinning 
at Cook from among the glasses and 
cards, and sometimes it was peering 
at him over the shoulder of one player 
and sometimes the other. He saw it 
plain enough, but to speak of it simply 
meant unlimited chaff and an ‘‘after” 
that might stick to him. It does not 
do to see ‘‘ Things” and speak about 
them. A man may hold his tongue, 
though it feel like Irish frieze, and as 
dry and thick, but he cannot help the 
nerves—nor the cold.damp on the 
forehead, either. 

The Club was very quiet, and the 
fellows who had been clicking the balls 
in the billiard room and singing bits 
of songs had gone home. Suddenly 
from the shadow of the sloping bamboo 
roof a harsh, grating voice called 
‘* Tucktoo !” 

Cook jumped perceptibly, and the 
pins were sticking sharper than ever 
in his scalp. 

Seven times the voice called in that 
sharp, imperious way, the last cry 
dying out in a long-drawn ‘‘A-A-A- 
huh!” 

‘“*Hello! are you back again?” 
queried the Major, peering at the roof. 
‘* Something must be going to happen. 
When I came here the Gym was blest 
with a lucky Tuck-too, a regular 
mascot, but Hashim assured me that 
he left the day after I set foot in the 
place. I wonder if he thinks that I 
am not coming here any more? Per- 
haps my luck is going to change. 
Why luck should be associated with 
those hideous—” 

“Tucktoo! Tucktoo! Tuck-ta- 
a-h!” drawled the lizard in derision, 
overhead. 

‘*Oh, never mind him, Major!” 
broke in Herbert; ‘‘he’s only after 
the flies—he finds it deuced good 
stalking round when the lights are 
going.” 

The Club was very quiet—‘‘creepy” 
Cook called it. Suddenly the big, 
brazen gong over by the Cutcherry 
sent out a booming note, as the senti- 

nel swung his heavy wooden mallet. 
Then again, and again, twelve times; 
it was midnight. 














‘* Ah! I wish that were ‘ Big Ben’ 
calling to me from Westminster, and 
this my club at home,” sighed the 
Major; then he added abruptly: 
‘*Time’s up, gentlemen. It’s Sunday 
morning.” 

‘*Come on, Cook, I'll drop you 
home in my trap. You look as though 
the ‘ Mulligatawny’ had been a little 
too heavy for you.” 

Just as they rose from the table the 
weird, ghostly call of a jackal came 
cutting through the heavy night air 
like the thrust of a javelin. Then 
another answered from the other side 
of the big maidan just opposite. Then 
another and another took up the 
dismal, wailing note, until the whole 
night was made hideous with their 
ghoulish din. 

Cold drops of perspiration stood out 
like beads on Cook’s forehead. ‘‘Hold 
on,” he gasped, ‘‘I must have a peg 
before I go—I fancy I’m a little off.” 

As the grey ‘Waler mare swung 
them around the white stone post 
where the club road turned into the 
main street, the Major felt someone 
get up behind on the dog-cart. 

‘** Is that you, Campbell?” he asked, 
for he could see the syce running on 
ahead yet. No one answered, and he 
looked around—there was no one there. 

‘* Deuced queer,” he muttered; ‘‘ I 
could have sworn that someone jumped 
up behind as we struck the road.” 

Cook did not speak—he could see 
/t up behind there, peering at him 
over the syce’s shoulder, who was 
also up in his place on the back seat 
now. 

Cook looked after the high-wheeled 
dog-cart as it whirled away down the 
gravelled road after the Major had 
dropped him at his bungalow ; there 
were three figures still in the trap. 

“Tm glad Lutyens felt it get up 
behind,” he muttered as he turned into 
the bungalow; ‘‘ my head ishot enough, 
but it’s not there that the trouble is— 
he felt ‘It’ get up behind, and, God 
knows, I’ve seen nothing else since 
we left the club. And it was sitting 
there beside the Major as he drove off. 
God! I hope it’s not Lutyens.” 
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The next day about 10 o'clock, 
Cook’s head clerk, Baboo Grish 
Chunder, came to the bungalow. 

‘*Cholera get plenty worse, Sir!” 
said the Baboo. ‘‘All Burmese cool- 
ies under Manji Nee Aung run away 
last night. They plenty ’fraid this 
seekness, Sir. Ramsammy tellin’ me 
Herbert Sahib, he gettin’ chol’ra too.” 

‘*Great God!” he muttered, ‘‘ that’s 
the first.” 

Then he ordered his trap and drove 
over to Herbert’s bungalow. As he 
pulled up his pony, a man came out on 
the verandah—it was Major Lutyens. 
His voice was querulous as he said: 
‘* Look here, youngster, just turn your 
pony’s head about and drive off to 
your own bungalowagain. You can’t 
do any good here, and I shall see after 
Herbert all right.” 

But Cook got down from his cart in 
a quiet, determined way, and told the 
syce to put the pony under a neigh- 
bouring banyan tree. 

Then Lutyens spoke again. ‘‘ You’re 
young, Cook, and you've got it all 
before you. I'll see that Herbert has 
every care—of course, the black devils 
will all clear out and leave him alone, 
but I'll stop, and the doctor will send 
an assistant down from the hospital 
if he canspare one. He says that it’s 
simply hell up there. All the wards 
are full of the cholera patients, and the 
assistants are clearing out—God knows 
he hadn’t too many as it was. So, 
now, clear off home, and don’t drink 
any water that anybody has even 
looked at.” 

But Cook had come up on the ver- 
andah by this time, and was coolly 
lighting a cheroot. 

‘*Do you hear ?” said Lutyens. ‘It 
doesn’t matter if it does come my way; 
I’ve seen all there is to see, and, 
besides, what does it matter to a man 
who couldn’t poste obit a note for 
enough to buy a dinner at the Great 
Eastern? I think you ought to cut 
it for Somebody’s sake, if not for your 
own—you'll be all right in that quar- 
ter some day, perhaps.” 

But his words seemed to have but 
little effect on Cook, who puffed at his 
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cheroot leisurely, and seemed to be 
waiting until Lutyens should have 
finished. 

‘‘As for me,” continued the Major, 
‘‘] really fancy that I am in for it, 
anyway; the breeze that blew across 
the table last night over the three of 
us carried this infernal thing, this 
cholera—it was that which Campbell 
thought was the perfume of gnapie. 
You missed it where you sat—the ace 
of hearts let you out.” 

‘“It doesn’t matter about all that, 
Major,” answered Cook, doggedly; 
‘‘l’vecomeup tohelplook after Herbert. 
I haven’t had as much experience as 
you, but I know what it is like when 
this thing comes along. All the ser- 
vants clear out and leave a man to shift 
for himself—that means shifting over 
the river. I am sure it was last night 
did it, and because I was lucky enough 
to get the sheltered seat I am not 
going to back out of it that way. I 
am going to see the game through.” 
= A soft, mellow light came into the 
Major’s deep-grey eyes as he held out 
his hand and said: ‘‘ You should have 
been in the service, Cook—come 
inside.” 

There was no doubt about it—the 
surgeon said it was pukka cholera, and 
only the best possible care could save 
Herbert. 

It is always the same—the fight is 
short and sharp; soon settled one way 
or the other—more often the other. 

In India there is no hurry; Life is 
slow, but ‘‘Death gallops on the 
King’s horse.” Yes, death is fast 
there—the yellow-whirlwind rush of 
the tiger, the cobra’s dart, the coming 
of the black death—the cholera—these 
are ‘‘ek dum” (at once), where all 
else is so slow. 

Side by side the two men fought 
through the silent watches of the night 
for the life of their friend, but as the 
gray streaked the sky next morning 
the blue nails were driven into the 
white, cramped palms for the last 
time. It was settled—the other way. 

One hand had been played out, and 
together they must go on, for Camp- 
bell was down now. 
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There was no questioning, no 
admonition now to turn back; silently, 
steadily they fought it all over again, 
fought the hideous black thing that 
came down from Chittigong with the 
coolies coming to the rice mills. 

On the third morning there were 
but two left; another hand had been 
played out. 

‘*Now, my boy,” said Lutyens to 
Cook, as he left him at his own door, 
‘*l am going home, and if you hear 
that Iam down with this, and come 
near the bungalow, I’ll shoot you—by 
God! I will.” 

Cook climbed wearily up the steps 
of the bungalow and threw himself 
into a chair. 

**Poor old man,’? he murmured, 
‘*God grant it may pass him! Poor 
old man ”—and then his head dropped 
heavily to one side as he sat in the 
chair. He slept like a log—the sleep 
of exhaustion. At tiffin time the 
Khitmutghar woke him up. 

**Go over and find out how Major 
Lutyens is,” he commanded. ‘‘ Don’t 
let him see you.” 

Then he ate a little, and drank; it 
was safest, and would keep his 
strength up for the last fight, which 
he felt must come—the last hand in the 
rubber. After that—? He really didn’t 
care very much, he was so tired. 

He drove to his office; things were 
going all right there, so he drove 
home again. 

** Major Sahib seek, Sah,” was the 
laconic report of his Khitmutghar. 

Whatever had been the Major’s 
intentions with regard to the shooting, 
he had no chance to put them in 
execution, for Cook walked into his 
bedroom unannounced. That he swore 
and called Cook a young ass did not 
matter in the least. 

The Surgeon had been there, and it 
was the same thing over again, only 
now it was drawing toward the end. 
There was only one to fight. 

Later on in the evening, when the 
terrible spasms had left Lutyens for a 
few minutes, he turned his grey eyes, 
now grown so large and luminous, on 
Cook, and said: ‘‘It’s no use, old 
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man; I never funked it in my life, and 
don’t now, but we simply can’t beat 
out Fate—Mera Kismet, as the natives 
have it. There was only one life out 
of the four to be spared, and you got 
it when you cut the ace of hearts. 
You deserve it all, for you’re pluck to 
the backbone. Come here till I pin 
this V.C. on your breast, to show you 
what a dying man thinks of you. Of 
course I can’t give it to you—I only 
wish I could, for if ever a man deserved 
the Victoria Cross, you do. I shall 
be buried with it on my breast, but let 
my eye rest on it where it is now till 
all is over. I would rather die with 
the cheer of my men behind me, and 
the howl of the enemy in front. God! 
how we pricked those Afghan devils 
with the cold steel the day I won that 
on your breast. But I know when I’m 
beaten, and shan’t fret about it. 

‘*1 think I had better tell you some- 
thing that is on my mind while I am 
talking. I myself loved May—every- 
body did, I think—she never knew it, 
though. It wasn’t good enough for 
her—my love, I mean. The old 
Colonel was sweet on Herbert, and 
the title, and all the rest of it. Her- 
bert, too, was madly in love with her, 
but you didn’t know that, Cook. In 
some things your innocence is simply 
lovable. 

‘Promise me this, comrade, that 
when toward the end I begin to 
weaken, and the cramps double me 
up, so that you have to use all your 
strength to pull my head _ from 
between my knees, you won’t pay 
any attention when I ask you to put 
an end to it all by giving me an over- 
dose of chlorodyne, or a bullet, or 
something. Just let me fight it out to 


the end, then there will be no after- 
math of misery for you.” 
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All this talk did not come at once. 
There were the terrible and increasing 
spasms, and between, brief spells of 
semi-collapse and quiet, in which the 
brave man, dying surely and horribly, 
talked. 

It was only a little longer—as with 
the others. The surgeon and the 
drugs, and the brandy, and the rest of 
it, were as idle as the tears that 
coursed down poor Cook’s cheeks— 
the round cheeks that were now so 
pale and drawn—as he worked over 
his dying friend. 

‘*God bless — hearts— yes — ye-s 
—the—the—ace— Cook —the—the— 
the ace of hearts.” 

It were better thus. He did not 
feel the pain now—did not know. 

Then the eyes cleared for a minute, 
and the lips moved—very dry and white 
they were. Cook put his ear down close. 

‘* Good-bye, May—Cook,” sounded 
like the dying sigh of a gentle breeze. 

The third and last hand had been 
played out in that game of death. 

Cook drove home alone this time. 
There was nothing sitting on the seat 
behind now—not even the syce. The 
Sahib was mad to expose himself to 
this terrible thing—he would rather 
run behind. They are careful servants, 
the natives—of themselves. 

There was no marriage. It is often 
that way in India—more of death than 
marriage. 

‘**T loved Major Lutyens more than 
I shall ever love any other man,”’ May 
said simply to Cook when he asked 
her to be his wife, ‘‘ but I suppose he 
never even thought of me. I avoided 
him because I knew he did not care for 
me.” 

That was why there was no marriage. 

The Ace of Hearts rests on Cook’s 
dressing-table, framed in silver. 


BEAUTY 
BY INGLIS MORSE 


a beauty lies in man: 
4 *Tis he alone who rears 
An ideal world of art 


Through passing of the years. 
Db dD d 










A CHRISTMAS PRESENT’ 


By G. B. BURGIN, Author of ‘‘The Ladies of the Manor,’ ‘‘The Shutters 
of Silence.” 
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me)ERE I to employ all the 
powers of sarcasm at my 
command, I should simply 
wither you. Wither you,” 
repeated Mr. Gellatly 
Grime, with emphasis. ‘‘As it is— 





‘* Pardon me,”’ said the young man, 
‘*but you do not seem to be aware 
that, as yet, all the discussion of this 
somewhat important matter has been 
on your side.” 

‘*Well, sir, well? Iam the young 
lady’s father.” 

‘* She cannot be responsible for 
Nature’s mistakes,” softly murmured 
Hartley Munro to himself. Fortu- 
nately, Mr. Gellatly Grime was 
slightly deaf, and did not hear him. 

‘Well, sir, well?” interrogatively 
repeated Mr. Gellatly Grime. ‘‘In 
the absurdly improbable event of my 
listening to your request for my daugh- 
ter Honoria’s hand, may I ask what 
are your expectations, and how do 
you propose to live?” 

‘* We expected to live on 

**On me ?” 

‘‘ With your assistance, for a little 
while,” modestly returned the young 
man. ‘‘ We should feel it our duty to 
comfort your declining years.” 

‘*They are only declining to the 
extent of not accepting your offer,” 
said Mr. Gellatly Grime. He touched 
the bell, but Hartley Munro, with the 
brazen self-sufficiency of happy and 
inexperienced youth, put his hand on 
his arm. ‘‘One moment, my dear 
sir. One moment.” 

Mr. Gellatly Grime glared at him. 
‘“‘Are you aware, sir, that I am the 
director of several public companies, 
and that every second of my time is 
golden ?” 

‘‘Oh, it’s only just after dinner. 


” 





Besides, we don’t like you to work so 
hard for our benefit,” suggested Hart- 
ley Munro. ‘‘ What’s the good of it?” 

‘** Our’ benefit?” 

‘*Yes—our benefit. You'll have to 
die some day, you know; and you also 
know that you can’t take your money 
with you.” 

‘“‘And I further know that as long 
as it pleases Providence to spare me 
to carry on the momentous undertak- 
ings in which I am interested ”—he 
was quoting from his last great speech 
—‘* I intend to—to——” 

‘* Stick to it,” sympathetically sug- 
gested Munro. ‘‘ Quite right, sir. 
Quite right. Only we’d like to have 
you with us as long as_ possible. 
Don’t want any more undertakings 
in the family, you know.” 

Mr Gellatly Grime nearly foamed at 
the mouth. ‘‘ Your effrontery! Door 

‘*Pardon me, my dear sir. You 
will make this discussion so one- 
sided. You invite me to dinner—and 
a very excellent dinner it is,” he added. 
‘*Never had such a good dinner in 
my life.” 

Mr. Gellatly Grime was partly mol- 
lified. 

‘Well, sir?” Dinner always ap- 
pealed to his highest instincts. In- 
deed, that part of his frame which 
nowadays we euphemistically call ‘*‘ Lit- 
tle Mary” (thereby irretrievably de- 
grading one of the loveliest feminine 
names) could no longer truthfully be 
called ‘‘ little,” partaking as it so 
largely did of the shape of a suburban 
bow window. 

**It would be well if you’d only 
listen to me,” pleaded the happy young 
man. ‘‘With your assistance this 
invention of mine could be developed, 
I could marry Honoria, you could 
come on the board of the company 
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and make some money for us, or go 
into Parliament; and we should all be 
happy together. Of course, if you 
elect to become the customary stage 
parent, decline to help us, foam at the 
mouth, and all that sort of thing, 
you'll probably have a fit, and die 
without words of sweet forgiveness 
on your lips. You men of strict busi- 
ness habits never do make wills, be- 
cause you are so afraid to die. Con- 
sequently, when Honoria and I reap 
the benefit of all your money, wher- 
ever you are you will doubtless be 
very much annoyed.” 

Mr. Gellatly Grime stood on the 
hearthrug and swelled, physically and 
mentally. ‘‘Your proposition savours 
of blackmail, sir. You could not give 
my daughter the luxuries to which she 
is accustomed. What is your present 
income ?” 

‘*Just now”—the young man looked 
at his watch—‘‘it is a hundred and 
fifty a year. If, as 1 expect, the syndi- 
cate which is considering my invention 
at this moment has resolved to take it 
up, it is probably increasing every 
second.” 

Mr. Gellatly Grime was struck by Mr. 
Munro’s coolness. ‘‘What did you say 
the name of your invention was?” 

‘‘Pardon me, sir, but I am pledged 
to the syndicate not to mention even 
the name or the nature of it until 
January next, and this is only Christ- 
mas Eve,” said the young man. 

Mr. Gellatly Grime reflected. He 
had been approached by a syndicate 
that afternoon about a patent which 
promised a complete revolution in the 
construction of steam engines—a 
patent which was to make a small 
engine do the work of a big one. He 
had contemptuously declined to ‘‘go 
in” with the promoters, besides care- 
fully advising them that they were 
throwing money away. At the same 
time, he had made a note to get behind 
the promoters, if possible, and find out 
the real value of their patent. But it 
was absurd to suppose that a flippant 
young man like Munro could by any 
possibility have anything to do with 
such a patent. He sneered. 
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‘‘I waste a good dinner on you,” he 
said with imposing majesty, ‘‘and in 
return you propose to rob me of my 
only daughter. Be content with your 
dinner, and let us part in amity.” 

The young man hesitated. 
possible, my dear sir. Impossible.” 

‘*Why impossible?” Mr. Gellatly 
Grime softened, for Munro evidently 
began to see things in their true 
light. 

‘‘For a good many reasons,” Munro 
declared. ‘‘Your dinner was so good 
that I can’t help thinking what a lot 
Honoria is sure to know about the 
production of good dinners.” 

‘*She may know, but good dinners 
cost money, young man. Money!” 
He jingled his seals impressively. 

‘“‘Of course, my dear sir; but when 
we get money, as we shall do, it is 
just as well to make the best use of it, 
and I am sure Honoria, under your 
able tuition, must have learnt to know 
a good dinner when she sees one.” 

‘*Possibly,” said the old man, drily. 
‘*Possibly! The only flaw in your 
reasoning, Munro, is that there is no 
necessity for her to share her knowl- 
edge with you. You'd better not come 
up to the drawing-room. I will tell 
Honoria that you are suddenly called 


‘*Im- 


away.” 
‘‘Never,” said the young man, 
firmly. ‘‘Never will I consent to your 


burdening your conscience with such a 
lie. I will explain the situation to 
Honor Ah! there you are, dear- 
est,” he said as the door opened and 
Honoria, in all her wealth of fresh 
young beauty, sailed into the room 





‘*Bright as a star when only one is shining 


in the sky.” 
‘*Well, dear?” She paused expect- 
antly. ‘‘Have you settled things with 


papa?” 

‘‘N—not quite,” said young Mr. 
Munro, dazzled by her beauty. ‘‘He 
—he was just beginning to come round 
when you entered.” 

‘IT wasn’t beginning to do anything 
of the sort,” declared Mr. Gellatly 
Grime. ‘‘Enough of this nonense. I 
have other aims for Honoria.” 
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Honoria came softly towards him. 
“It’s no use, daddy; it’s no use.” 
‘‘What’s no use, Honoria?” 
‘*It’s no use, for the first time in 
your life, daddy, denying me some- 

thing I want.” 

‘*But, Honoria, can’t you see you 
are throwing yourself away?” 

‘“‘N—no, daddy.” 

“But you are. Throwing yourself 
away on—that!” He pointed to 
Munro, who laughed at being called a 
“hat.” 

The girl put her pretty white arms 
round his neck. ‘‘Don’t be disagree- 
able, daddy. You’re a bit jealous 
because I—I’ve found someone to 
love.” 

‘*I—I’m not jealous, Honoria. I—I’m 
hurt, surprised, annoyed, disgusted.” 

The girl drew her arms away. ‘‘He’s 
very good,” she said, simply; ‘‘and I 
love him. He’s kept his dear old 
mother all these years instead of saving 
money for himself; and I love him. 
He’s helped his brothers and sisters 
instead of helping himself; and I love 
him. He’s thought of a wonderful 
invention which will help himself; and 
I love him for that, too. And I want 
you to love him.” 

Mr. Gellatly Grime looked at the 
dark-haired, handsome young fellow 
with the clear-cut, determined features 
and bright eyes. “IT can’t by any 
possibility i imagine myself loving such 
a young jackanapes,” he declared 
with unnecessary emphasis. 


‘Oh, you'll grow used to me in 
time, sir,” the young man said, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘I’d dodge you a bit until you 


got reconciled to the inevitable.” 

‘‘ Tt is not inevitable, and I won’t be- 
come used to you. Understand me, 
sir, my decision is final.” 

Honoria moved slowly towards the 
young fellow. This time her hand 
went into his. With an effort she 
kept back the tears in her lovely blue 
eyes. ‘*Of course I’m a sensible girl, 
daddy, and, dearly as I love you, I’m 
much too sensible to prefer all this ”— 

she gave a sweep of her pretty, 
jewelled fingers somewhat contemp- 
tuously round the somewhat over-gor- 
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geous apartment—‘‘ to the something 
which comes to a true-hearted girl 
only once in a lifetime. We—we 
didn’t know it was coming; but it has 
come. We can’t help it, daddy. 
Don’t you try to help it, because it 
will only mean sorrow for us all. 
Now, do be sensible.” 

‘*] will not be sensible.” 

‘* Then I shall have to go to aunt’s,” 
said the girl, sorrowfully. ‘‘ It’s a sad 
thing, daddy, when a girl goes to her 
husband without her father’s blessing.” 

‘*It is—for the girl,” said the old 
man, grimly, ‘‘as you will find out if 
you persist in your mad, selfish deter- 
minationto abandon me in my old age.” 

‘* But itis you who want to abandon 
us. Can’t you be sensible, daddy, 
and see things in their truelight ? Do 
you think I could respect myself if I 
threw away this great gift of love for 
money?” 

**Money is power, 
man, obstinately. 

‘* So is love; and it is more besides. 
It is goodness, holy living, happiness,” 
cried the girl, passionately. ‘‘It is 
everything. Poverty, disgrace, the 
world’s neglect—what are they beside 


” 


” 


said the old 


‘* This,” said the young man, taking 
her into his arms. ‘‘ We're sorry, 
sir. Dashed sorry! Perhaps I wasn’t 
quite deferential enough in breaking it 
to you, but, having won the heart of a 
girl like Honoria, I’d despise myself if 
I were deferential to anybody. We’ll 
always keep a place for you at our 
table, although, for a time, it won’t be 
as good a table as this. When you 
get tired come and Jook us up. And 
now, Honoria, dearest, we'll just go 
into the hall to say good-bye. My 
mother will call on your aunt to- 
morrow, and we'llrushthings through.”’ 

The old man turned angrily away. 
Presently he heard the door bang, 
and lifted up the window. A _ blithe 
whistle floated back as the young 
man jumped into a hansom (what 
right had he to jump into hansoms on 
an income of £150 a year!) and dis- 
appeared into the black night. The 
next day Honorm went to her aunt’s. 








o 


II 


A year later Mr. Gellatly Grime left 
his office in Broad Street, and paused 
angrily by the poulterer’s opposite 
Liverpool Street Station, for, although 
the bells in the old church a little 
lower down were ringing a merry wel- 
come to Christmas Eve, and everyone 
who ran up against him in the dense 
fog said ‘‘ Beg pardon, merry Christ- 
mas,” he was ill at ease. The year 
had told on him. He was lonely— 
missed Honoria every hour of the day, 
but was too proud to go and see her 
and make it up. Honoria did not 
know that he always kissed the en- 
velope before he threw her unopened 
letters into the fire. And when he had 
thrown them into the fire he blamed 
himself severely. 

Every shop he passed filled with 
Christmas toys and merry faces made 
him think of the time when he had 
taken home armfuls of things for Hon- 
oria. And Munro’s invention had suc- 
ceeded. There was no doubt of that. 
If only it had failed, he could have for- 
given him; but the cool, impudent, 
clever young fellow had scored at 
once. Heremembered now that Hon- 
oria’s letters always bore the west cen- 
tral post-mark. Calling himself a 
silly old idiot, and resolving to dismiss 
his coachman for getting lost in the 
fog, Mr. Gellatly Grime came back to 
the corner of Liverpool Street and got 
into a Holborn ’bus. Not acab was 
to be seen. 

As the ’bus rumbled slowly along 
past the Mansion House, mothers with 
families of merry children, all excited 
about Christmas—all laden with Christ- 
mas presents—got into it. One rosy- 
faced little girl told her mother, in con- 
fidence, what she had bought for her. 
He remembered how Honoria had 
once come to tell him what she had 
bought for his Christmas present, but 
he must pretend not to know anything 
about it because she wanted to surprise 
him on Christmas morning. And the 
usual letter from Honoria had not 
reached him this month. She always 
wrote once a month. Though he 
would not read the letter, it was a sat- 
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isfaction to know that she was well. 
He fancied that the handwriting of the 
last letter had been a little shaky, and 
began to worry himself anew. Stay. 
Honoria’s aunt lived in Russell Square. 
He disliked Honoria’s aunt, but he 
would go and humble himself to her 
and ask about Honoria. Those silly 
bells with their message of peace, for- 
giveness and goodwill to all on earth 
were responsible for this. He got out 
of the bus opposite the Holborn Res- 
taurant, and drew his fur coat tightly 
round him. The thing had stretched, 
or he had got thinner during the last 
few months. He made up his mind 
rather than spend a lonely Christmas 
that he would invite Honoria’s aunt to 
dine with him. She, in spite of her 
prejudices, must see the reasonableness 
of his position. No man could be 
bearded in his own house by a jacka- 
napes like Munro without resenting it. 
If the fellow would only come and 
humble himself. If—— 

But as Mr. Gellatly Grime reached 
the top of Southampton Street, reso- 
lutely trying to shut out all this non- 
sense about Christmas, these holly- 
decked shops and happy faces, the fog 
suddenly descended like a black pall. 
Even the hum of traffic in Holborn 
resembled the droning of distant bees. 
Much better turn back, go to his club, 
dine comfortably, and find his way 
home to bed. He turned to retrace 
his steps, then thought of the dismal 
to-morrow without Honoria. No; he 
could not do it. He must see Mrs. 
Vipont, Honoria’s aunt, and hear all 
that had happened to the child. Per- 
haps, if the money for the invention 
had not yet come in, he could quietly 
send Honoria an envelope with a bank- 
note. There was some excuse for a 
hard-headed business man making a 
fool of himself at Christmas time. If 
Honoria’s mother had lived, she would 
have looked after the girl and pre- 
vented her from making a fool of her- 
self. If Honoria’s mother—— Ah! 
had Honoria’s mother only lived, in- 
stead of dying and leaving Honoria in 
her place, he would not be wandering 
about in the fog—alone. 
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As he entered Russell Square and 
turned to the left he heard the faint 
jingle of bells on a horse, and knew 
that a vehicle of some kind was slowly 
makingits way through the fog towards 
him. He would wait for the driver 
and be driven back to Holborn. Then 
he felt with his stick along the kerb 
and halted beneath a lamp-post. Mrs. 
Vipont lived lower down, of course. 
He must light matches and look at the 
number on the doors. 

Mr. Gellatly Grime drew his coat 
around him again, inwardly resolving 
to have the buttons put further back. 
The fog got into his lungs and eyes 
and made him cough. Why couldn’t 
people keep their tinkly pianos quiet 
when he wanted to find his way round 
the square? 

A gruff voice at his elbow roused 
him from his unhappy meditations and 
made him jump. ‘‘Beg pa’don, guv- 
’nor,” said the gruff voice; ‘‘ain’t got 
such a thing as a match about yer?” 

‘No, of course I haven’t,”’ said Mr. 
Gellatly Grime, testily. ‘‘I don’t sell 
matches.” 

*‘Oh, yer don’t, don’t yer!” sneered 
the gruff voice. ‘‘Maybe yer ain’t 
got such a thing as a ticker about yer, 
neither?” 

‘*‘What business is it of yours?” 

***And over,” said the gruff voice. 
‘**? And over yer coin and yer ticker, or 
I’ll choke yer bloomin’ ’ead off!” 

Mr. Gellatly Grime had a dim vision 
of a_ hairy, ruffianly-looking face 
thrust close to his, and made a desper- 
ate whack at it with his stick. The 
next moment he received a crushing 
blow on his hat and, wildly crying for 
help, grappled with his assailant. 

‘*Take that!” cried a cheery voice. 
There was the sound of a crashing 
blow, and, with a horrible oath, down 
went his assailant on the pavement. 
The next moment somebody helped 
him to his feet. ‘‘Lucky I got out of 
my hansom just in time,” said the 
cheery voice. ‘‘Now, my dear sir, 
just tuck your arm in mine and come 

into my house and be brushed. Most 

sensible thing ”—he felt himself lifted 
to his feet-—‘‘most sensible thing you 
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ever did in your life to wear a pot hat 
in this fog. That knuckle-duster 

would have brained you if you hadn’t. 

I got him square on the jaw just as he 
hit back at you.” 

Mr. Gellatly Grime, greatly shaken, 
clung to his preserver. In his con- 
fused state he had a vague idea that 
he knew the voice. 

‘*W—what about that ruffian? Shall 
we go for the police?” he asked. 
‘* You—you have saved my life.” 

** Police? Oh, no,” said the young 
fellow. ‘‘ Cabby, here’s half a sov 
for you. If you see a bobby about in 
Holborn, tell him to come round for 
this chap and gather him in.” 

‘“*Cabby”’ took the half-sovereign 
and drove off with a grin. 

The hairy-faced man sat up on the 
pavement as Mr. Gellatly Grime and 
his preserver disappeared, and uttered 
strange, ripe, full-flavoured oaths. ‘‘A 
knockin’ a cove abaht like this at 
Krissmus time,” he said, ruefully. 
‘*S’elp me, if I don’t see a copper’s but- 
tons shinin’ under every lamp,” and he 
crawled away. 

‘*Now,” said the cheery voice, 
‘just stand up while I find my latch- 
key.” 

‘*Hadn’t I better knock?” 
Mr. Gellatly Grime. 

‘Not for worlds,” said the young 
fellow, anxiously. ‘‘Just hold the 
key while I strike a match.” 

He struck a match, and Mr. Gellatly 
Grime saw that the knocker was muf- 
fled in a white glove. The next 
moment the door opened and he was 
in alarge, well-lighted hall, with young 
Mr. Munro solicitously removing his 
overcoat. 

A footman, with a waistcoat striped 
like a wasp, brought him hot brandy 
and water. When Mr. Gellatly Grime 
had emptied the tumbler he felt better. 
Then the footman brushed him care- 
fully. 

‘* Better now?” cried Munro anxi- 
ously. ‘*‘Honoria would never for- 
give me if I’d let that fellow polish you 
off.” 

‘* Hon Where is Honoria? 
She—she’s all right?” asked Mr. Gel- 


asked 

















latly Grime, anxiously struggling to 
his feet. 

‘*Right? Right as a trivet,” said 
the happy young fellow. ‘‘I wish you 
hadn’t that bump on your forehead. 
Come along, and I'll take you up to 
Honoria as a Christmas present.” 

They went up softly-carpeted stairs 
until stopped by a white-capped nurse. 

‘*Can Mrs. Munro see us?” asked 
the young fellow, anxiously. ‘‘ Has 
she had a good sleep this afternoon, 
nurse?” 

‘* She’s just splendid, sir,”’ said the 
nurse, with a smile. 

‘‘T'd better go first and prepare 
Honoria for your visit,” said young 
Mr. Munro, and crept into the room on 
tiptoe. 

He reappeared in a minute or two. 
**Tt’s all right. You can come in,” he 
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said, gently, and somehow, without 
knowing it, Mr. Gellatly Grime found 
himself kneeling by Honoria’s bed, 
the tears running down his face the 
while. 

‘*My Christmas present,” said young 
Mr. Munro to Honoria, in subdued 
tones. ‘‘ How’s Jelly?” 

Honoria’s pale face flushed with hap- 
piness. ‘‘I hoped you would come, 
daddy. I hoped you would come. 
Here’s a Christmas present for you, 
too.” She put a small pink flannel 
bundle into his arms. ‘* We've called 
him ‘ Jelly,’ after you.” 

‘‘After me?” said her astonished 
father. ‘‘After me?” 

‘* Yes,” explained Munro. ‘‘He’s 
christened ‘Gellatly Munro,’ but for 
everyday purposes we've brought it 
down to Jelly.” 


WHOM HE LOVETH 


By BESSIE KIRKPATRICK 


m OOD-NIGHT, Mrs. Thomp- 
son, | hope you will have 
a Merry Xmas,” and Mr. 
Duncan smiled genially as 
he shook hands with his 
stenographer. 

‘*Thank you, Mr. Duncan. Good- 
night,” said a tall, slight young wo- 
man as she resumed her place at the 
typewriter. She nad hoped that her 
employer would tell her to leave the 
rest of her work until the day after 
Christmas, but he only said: ‘‘ You 
will see that everything is locked up, 
will you not?” as he left, and the 
typewriter clicked angrily beneath the 
quick movements of her impatient 
fingers. 

It had been a long, hard day, and 
now she knew Donald’s face was close 
to the window of their little room, and 
Donald was wondering why ‘‘ muv- 
ver” didn’t come. She choked back 
the tears that unbidden started to her 
eyes, and hurried through her work. 





In spite of all the efforts it was nearly 
six o'clock before she had finished her 
typewriting. Then she had nearly a 
mile and a half to walk—she could 


not afford car-tickets—before she 
reached the little room she called 
home. 


It was just seven years to-night 
since, as a radiant bride of eighteen, 
she had pledged her life to Donald 
Thompson. For three years there 
were few happier homes in Toronto 
than that of this young accountant 
and his girl wife. Then Donald fell 
a victim to ‘‘the great white plague,” 
consumption. 

On Christmas Eve three years ago 
she had knelt by his bedside, and he 
had whispered, ‘‘ Beth, darling, I 
have had the most beautiful dream. 
I have seen mother on the other shore, 
and there was the same strange, sweet 
radiance on her face as when she 
asked us to sing ‘Lead Kindly 
Light.’ I think she must have been 
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listening to the angel choirs singing 
the verse we never finished.” 

Beth looked at the pale, loved face 
on the pillow and, in answer to the 
unspoken entreaty in the brown eyes, 
said, ‘‘ Shall I sing it for you ?” 

Donald’s answer was a slightly 
closer grasp of the white, supple 
fingers, and in a voice that only her 
great love kept from breaking, Beth 
began Newman’s immortal prayer: 
‘*Lead kindly 

gloom, 


Lead thou me on. 
The night is dark ”"— 


Light amid the encircling 


Poor patient, suffering Beth! Her 
voice faltered, but the clasp of Don- 
ald’s hand steadied her, and her rich 
contralto tones rang out clear, sweet, 
and full of passionate resignation. 


** But now, lead Thou me on.” 
Still on rolled the sweet tones: 


‘* The night is gone, 

And with the morn those angel faces smile,” 
and on Donald’s face broke ‘‘ the light 
that never was on sea or shore.” 
Bending over, Beth caught his whis- 
pered ‘‘ Good-bye, Sweetheart—little 
one—to God—,” and her lips clung to 
his in that last kiss that seemed al- 
most to defy death and separation. 

When the night nurse came she 
found them there—Donald, with that 
heavenly smile still on lips that would 
speak but on the other shore; Beth, 
cold and still, kneeling by the bedside 
in a deathlike swoon. The next morn- 
ing Baby Donald was born. 

Beth found it necessary to sell their 
pretty little home in order to pay the 
doctor bills and funeral expenses, and 
now she was working from eight in 
the morning until five o’clock to earn 
enough to support Donald and her- 
self. Dear little crippled Donald! the 
joy and the sorrow of her life. 

‘*] shall not deceive you, Mrs. 
Thompson,” Dr. Eastman had said, 
looking pityingly at the drawn lines in 
the mother’s white face raised be- 
seechingly to his, ‘‘ Your child will 
never be any better on this shore, but, 
thank God, there is no pain or sorrow 

over yonder. He may live for two or 
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three years more, or he may quietly 
slip away at any time.” 

Outwardly calm, but suffering at 
heart as only a mother can, Mrs. 
Thompson took up the burden of life, 
striving to say, ‘‘ Thy will be done.” 
She went to board with Mrs. O’Brien, 
a motherly old Irish woman who, in 
Beth’s more prosperous days, had 
often helped her with the heavier 
work. Now the old lady was too 
crippled with rheumatism to leave her 
humble cottage, and she offered to 
care tor Donald while his mother was 
at the office. 

To-night, as she entered the room, 
Beth’s smile was very tender as Don- 
ald turned from the window with a 
glad cry of ‘‘ Muvver, muvver, I fot 
you’d never tum.” 

‘*Was mother’s little man lonely ?” 
said Beth, as she gathered the frail 
form in her tired arms. 

‘¢ Just at the last a wee bit,” with a 
sigh. ‘* Will Santa C’aus tum to- 
night, muvver ?” 

‘* Yes, darling.” 

‘Tell Donald ’bout him, p’ease,” 
and as Mrs. Thompson went about 
preparing her boy’s supper she told 
him the old, old Christmas romances 
of the white, frozen North and the 
reindeer team. 

After supper, when she was sitting 
in the low rocking-chair by the fire, 
with Donald in her arms, he said: ‘‘I 
fink we won’t play with the housey 
blocks to-night. _I fink I’d ravver rest. 
Tell Donald "bout the star and the 
baby.” 

As she told him in the simplest 
language the old, sweet story of the 
birth of the Christ-Child, the mother 
noted anxiously how very frail he 
looked, and how much darker had 
grown the circles under his eyes. 

‘*Is the baby still at Bef’elem ?”” he 
questioned eagerly as his mother 
paused. 

‘‘No, dear, He is up in Heaven 
now.” 

‘* Where favver is,” he said eagerly. 
‘« Donald is going some time, isn’t he, 
muvver ?” 

‘Yes, darling, but not just yet,” 



























said Beth, with a catch in her voice. 

‘* Will Donald have wein-deers to 
tate him ?” persisted the baby tones. 

‘*God will send his angels for my 
darling.” 

‘* Favver is an angel now, isn’t he?” 
No answer. ‘‘Isn’t he, muvver ?” 

‘* Yes, darling,” with a sob. 

‘*What makes you kwy? Isn’t it 
nice to be an angel? Wouldn’t you 
like Donald to be an angel ?” 

‘* Yes, dear, some time—but not yet. 
Oh! not yet!” 

‘* Would ’oo be lonely, muvver ?” 

‘* Mother would be very lonely with- 
out her little man.” 

‘*Oo tum too.” 

‘*] think it is time my little man 
was in bed,” said Beth quickly. 
‘*Santa Claus will be coming soon, 
and he likes to find little boys asleep. 
Say ‘Now I! lay me,’” and Donald’s 
childish treble repeated after her the 
simple words of this old-fashioned pray- 
er. Then the little white-robed form 
nestled more closely in her arms, and 
she softly sang his favourite lullabys. 

Long after he was sleeping she 
gently rocked and sang, almost fear- 
ing to move her aching arms lest she 
waken Donald, and he should have a 
restless night. She was planning 
where to put the miniature Christmas 
tree, and how best to arrange the few 
presents that she had got, when the 
little figure in her arms stirred, and 
the brown eyes opened wide. 
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‘*Muvver,” Donald whispered with 
a winsome smile. Beth bent forward 
with a cold fear clutching at her heart. 
The fear changed to despair. From 
the street floated in the ‘* Merry 
Christmas!” of some cheerful passer- 
by, but to Beth it seemed the knell of 
all joy, and the softly falling snow, 
the pall of all happiness. Donald was 
with his father, but she was alone. 


In one of the largest hospitals in 
America a slender, gray-eyed, silvery- 
haired matron is the idol alike of doc- 
tors, nurses and patients. It is many 
years now since Beth saw the love- 
light fade away in her husband’s 
brown eyes, but scores of suffering, 
soul-stained patients have gone away 
from the hospital stronger and better 
men and women because they had 
caught a glimpse of their ideal re- 
flected in the life of Nurse Thomp- 
son. 

Many are the years since she heard 
her baby whisper ‘‘ Muvver,” but 
many a little cripple since has been 
soothed and made happy by the 
tender, skilful ministrations of this 
gentle-toned nurse. Perfected through 
suffering, her life is one long, sweet 
sacrifice of self. To her the greatest 
joy this side of the river where her 
loved ones await her, is to make some 
life brighter and happier; and so her 
own life is filled with peace. 


\WW Hat is birth? The wailing 
OF an infant’s cry : 
Helpless, unavailing— 


What is life ? 


A sorrow 
Passing soon away, 


Man is born to die. 


When death’s kindly morrow 
Ends the bitter day. 


What is death? The breaking 
Of the bonds of earth: 


Haply, an awaking 
To a nobler birth. 































































































BY Clement 


ARLY in January, 1903, the 
following item appeared in 
the press of the American 
cities, being apparently an 
Associated Press dispatch 

from Montreal: 


‘‘Montreal, Jan. 3.—The schooner 
Belle Nancy, arrived at Quebec yester- 
day from Rigolet, Hamilton Inlet, 
Labrador, brought dispatches telling 
of the death of Father Gaspard, better 
known as the White Father of Un- 
gava. He died at Fort Naskopie, on 
Petbauliskopau Lake, in December. 
He was brought to that point by a 
party of South River Mission Indians, 
who found him wandering on the 
plains between Leaf Lake and Seal 
Lake, N.E.T. Hehad left the former 
point early in the month to minister to 
the spiritual needs of the Seals, the 
Indians of the Seal Lake district. His 
attendant Indians had all been swept 
away by the smallpox, and he was left 
alone in the wilderness. When the 
Indians found him he was dying. His 
feet and hands were badly frozen, and 
Dr. Clark, the Presbyterian minister 
at Fort Naskopie, found it impossible 
to do anything for him. He died two 
days after reaching the mission. 

By his death the Roman Catholic 
church loses one of its pioneer mis- 
sionaries in the great wilderness. 
Father Gaspard has laboured for 
twenty years in the barren land known 
as Ungava. A mystery surrounds his 
early life and his parentage. He was 
a mysterious being. The records of 

the Jesuit College at Montreal alone 
contain the true story of his early 
years, and could possibly throw some 
light upon the motives that led him 
into the Great Lone Land.” 
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As I read this item of news I knew 
that the closing sentence was not 
strictly true. The records of the 
Jesuit College at Montreal may con- 
tain the true story of the motives that 
actuated Pére Gaspard, but even that 
is doubtful. I heard the true story 
from one of the actors in it. It was 
on Christmas night, 1878, and in a log 
cabin in the woods at the head waters 
of the French river that the story was 
told. French River runs into the 
Georgian Bay, that northern extension 
of Lake Huron, far north of the Amer- 
ican frontier. It comes down, by 
sleepy stretch and tumbling rapids, 
from the pine lands of the Height of 
Land. They call the upper waters of 
it Wahnipitae. It creeps down from 
the great land now called Algonquin 
Park, in those days a lonely wilder- 
ness known only of the wild. Near 
where the Wahnipitae loses its Indian 
name and becomes the French, our hut 
lay beneath the pines. That was 
where I met Pére Gaspard and heard 
his story. 

In those days he was the new chopper 
in the gang of lumbermen ruled by 
Jean Ribaut. He was a loosely built 
young fellow, tall, broad-shouldered, 
dark haired, dark eyed. He had come 
out of the forests in the summer time, 
no one knew whence or why. The 
men of the deep woods are not inquis- 
itive. He had asked Jean for a job, 
and Jean had taken him on, having a 
rare eye fora man when he saw one. 
By instinct he was a natural woods- 
man, but he lacked strength as the 
term is known in the timber lands. 
His great height and broad shoulders 
were but the blind to hide a consti- 
tutional weakness of lung and throat 
that robbed him of persistency and 

















left him faded and weak after long 
effort. Old Pierre Laussan, mere 
composite of tanned leather and 
gristle, could outlast him many hours 
with axe or hook — and. Pierre was 
nearly seventy in years. 

Jean spared the quiet recruit all he 
could. He tried to persuade him to 
give up the axe and take the driving 
of a team instead. Gaspard was not 
to be coaxed. His heart was strong 
as his body was weak. He would 
come into camp at night time, weary, 
aching—too tired to talk. He would 
‘froll in” while all the rest sat around 
the open grate and told their wonder- 
ful tales. 

The woodmen liked him well. His 
was always the ready hand and the 

yarm, quick heart of sympathy. 
When little Joli Peticourt was lost in 
the deep woods it was Gaspard that 
led the weary, aimless hunt for him 
through trackless miles on miles of 
forest. It was Gaspard that found 
him, too, finally, pinned beneath a 
fallen tree, half-starved, more than 
half-trozen. It was Gaspard that 
tried to nurse him back to life, sitting 
up with him all the night, patient as 
Joan herself, da belle ange de Jean, 
‘*Jean’s beautiful angel,” the little 
wite of Jean Ribaut. And it was 
Gaspard that sang over the snowy 
grave where finally they laid him— 
sang so that the careless hearts of the 
men of the woods melted, and their 
tears fell over the grave of little Joli 
Peticourt. And that hour, men say 
who know, was the beginning of Pére 
Gaspard, the missionary of the Great 
White North. But the tale halts. 

On the morning of this Christmas 
day Gaspard and Rene Jollisson had 
been picked by lot to see to the sharp- 
ening of the axes. It was a holiday 
job. They divided the work and took 
it by spells. One time Gaspard held 
the axe and Rene turned the stone. 
Then Rene held the axe and Gaspard 
turned the stone. Meantime I sat on 
a log near by and communed with old 
Pierre, who was engaged in the other 
holiday labour of pulling an oily rag 
up and down through the barrel of his 
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shotgun, an ancient weapon but well 
beloved. 

I saw a little trinket fall from the 
breast of Gaspard as he turned the 
stone. He had grown hot, and had 
unbuttoned the throat of his blue 
flannel shirt. The trinket had worked 
its way out. It swung back and forth 
as he swayed with the turning of the 
wheel. 1 could see that it looked like 
a locket and that it appeared to be 
golden. Pierre saw it, too, as it fell. 
He peered very hard at it. Then he 
got up and went over to Gaspard. 

‘You will catch this chain on the 
wheel, maybe, and break it, perhaps, 
Gaspard. Better put it back. Itisa 
pretty charm.” 

He had caught the locket as it 
swung, and held it in his hand as he 
spoke. Gaspard took the charm and 
put it back, buttoning his shirt over it. 
Pierre came back to me and the gun. 

‘*A charm, I suppose, or a token— 
a locket, wasn’t it ?” I queried idly. 

‘* Non —non— 1 shall sometime, 
maybe, tell you!” said Pierre, shortly. 

At that I was doubly surprised, first 
at the fact that he spoke only about 
six words, for he generally talked an 
hour in answering one question; and 
second at the fact that he spoke witha 
very decided French accent, for gener- 
ally his English was beyond the most 
carping of criticism. I looked at him, 
but he seemed absorbed in his gun. I 
wandered away to Jean and Joan, who 
were getting ready for a tramp after 
wild turkeys. 

It was late that night that Pierre 
told the story that I am going to try 
to tell in his own words. It was after 
the late Christmas dinner, when all the 
men were gathered around the pine 
knot fire on the hearth, smoking their 
short black pipes, telling their tales. 
It is at just that hour that one comes 
near the heart of things that really are. 

Pierre was a famous raconteur even 
in that wide, wild and poetic land. He 
was never known to boast or lie. Men 
listened to his stories, went away and 
told them to their comrades in another 
camp as gospel—the Gospel of the 
Great White North as told by Pierre 
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Laussan. His range of time ran back 
into the years when North Ontario 
was a wilderness and South Ontario a 
newly opened farmland. He had tra- 
versed Labrador, being, it is said, the 
first white man that ever saw with his 
own eyes the White Veil falls. With 
Massan, nephew of the great Tecum- 
seh, he had tried all fortunes of the 
woods and plains. As I have said, he 
spoke the English tongue perfectly, 
though I was to discover that in the 
interest of his tale he would lapse into 
quaint idiom of the French and pic- 
turesque, extravagant phrases of the 
Indian. 

‘“‘It was in the winter of ’60,” he 
began, ‘‘that we of the fur brigade 
heard a tale that filled our hearts 
with sadness. In those days I was of 
the H.B.C., trading for pelts away up 
into Keewatin, beyond the rivers that 
run into the Hudson’s Bay. Late in 
the fall I and Massan came down by 
Montreal, bringing a message of Alec 
Hamilton, him that was the factor at 
Moose Fort, to the governor at Mon- 
treal. When we came into Montreal 
we heard this talk. Pere Ramon, they 
said, was lost in Labrador. Now, not 
a man of all but loved Pére Ramon. 
Out on the long trail with us, down in 
the huts on the shores with our 
women, comforting them in their 
trouble—and that, God knows, was 
often; nursing our babes when the 
spotted sickness swept them away in 
the summer time—he lived with our 
hearts—he was part of us. So when 
the governor told us that Pére Ramon 
was lost we grieved, Massan and me, 
and were bitter, maybe, thinking God 
is not just. Pére Ramon had gone 
into the north in the summer, hearing 
the scattered Algonquins crying aloud 
in their sickness—for it came upon the 
north that summer—and he had prom- 
ised he would return by November. 
Now it is late December. The iron 
cliffs of the Laurentides they crackin the 
great frost, and the falls of the rivers 
they freeze up and stand like a white 
hill all winter. 

‘*Then that Massan, the Indian, he 
came to me, mourning like a dog that 
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loses his master. That Massan—ah, 
Massan he knew how it was to love 
and to lose. He loved Pere Ramon. 
You know how Massan was, you men— 
Sandy, Jean, Louis—you know how 
he could love aman. Joan here, she 
know how Massan loved her father, 
Devil Murphy, and how, at the last, 
he give away his life for him. It was 
just so he loved Pere Ramon. 

‘¢* Pierre,’ he say, ‘ Pere Ramon he 
is los’ in Labrador, in the white lan’s. 
I go an’ fin’ heem. You go with me 
an’ maybe we fin’ heem, maybe no. 
The governor he maybe let us go, 
maybe no. Alec he will not be anger 
if we come not back, for he will say 
he love Pére Ramon, too, an’ he’s 
heart it be sore when he hear. I can 
res’ here not at all. Pere Ramon he 
out there—out there!’ 

‘* Massan he sweep his arm around 
the great big world. ‘ Out there,’ he 
says. Then he go away so I cannot 
see how he grieve for Pére Ramon. 
So, after a while, we go to the gov- 
ernor, me and Massan, and we tell 
him we are going out into Labrador 
for look for Pere Ramon 

‘** But you are crazy, you two,’ say 
the governor, blinking his eyes. ‘No 
man can live up there in the winter— 
you know that, Pierre. You would 
just throw yourselves away. I can’t 


let you go. You belong tothe H.B.C., 
and I am its governor. Youcan’t go. 
That’s final.’ 


*** But, sir,’ says I, ‘this Massan, 
this Indian, he goes all the day long 
with his head bowed down and his 
eyes running water. His han’s and 
his face they grow thin like the alder 
stems in the winter. And me—I grieve, 
too—for you know how Pere Ramon 
he come through the great blizzard 
las’ winter to anoint my Marie as she 
die. So we must go—we mus’—we 
shall go!’ 

‘*An’ the governor, he good man, 
he let us go at the last. He know we 
go anyway, I suppose. We start the 
nex’ day. You mus’ know that the 
way was mos’ long, an’ we go away 
north, not knowing where we go 
exact. We travel by the north many 
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weeks—it is so many I forget at the 
time how many it is. Massan—you 
know, my frien’s, how Massan was 
quiet—and it is so col’—so col’— 
br-r-r-r-r-r!”” 

Pierre shivered. His audience shiv- 
ered with him. I know not whether 
it was done on purpose, but I do know 
that Pierre cast a quick eye over the 
crowd as he shivered, and smiled 
quietly as he saw the sympathetic 
tremor pass over the crowd. Jean 
Ribaut got up and piled three big 
logs on the blaze. Pierre went on 
with his story. From this point on his 
tenses, final consonants, and English 
grammar quickly disappeared. He 
talked a language very near the In- 
dian-French jpatois of the Upper 
Saguenay in our day, a diction col- 
oured and relieved with idiom and 
comparison; a construction full of odd 
forms, rhythmical, almost blank verse 
at times; a tone level, monotonous, 
yet very rich and deep, and full of weird 
suggestion. 

‘*An’so we go on. The world it 
grow col’ an’ hard an’ bitter, yet we go 
on. Ina week time we come by the 
Lac du Monovan, where is set the 
shrine of Ste. Auguste. A night an’ 
a day we stay there in the pines, an’ 
listen at night to the gray wolves that 
howl in the great timber. My heart it 
grow heavy an’ col’ as we work away 
north, north over the foothills of the 
Laurentides. You know what it is, 
my frien’s. |The worl’ she get so big 
an’ so col’ an’ so rough that we know 
we never shall fin’ Pere Ramon. That 
is it to be discourage. But Massan he 
bring me the heart back in my breas’. 
All the day he slide along the snow 
among the little mountains. He look 
in every corner for smoke or sign of a 
man, an’ he listen at night for the 
barking of dogs. Those nights we sit 
beside the fire in the spruces—for very 
soon we get beyond the pine lan’s—an’ 
we would smoke our pipes—so silent 
like death. Then I would lie down an’ 
sleep, while Massan he watch the fire 
for scare the wolves away. At las’, 
when the time come, he would wake 
me—an’ I would watch the fire while 
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he sleep. In the morning we go on 
an’ on, walking beside the dogs. 

‘* At the Lac Chibioguma, where the 
waters split at the foot of the Laur- 
entides, we fin’ Algonquins. Twenty 
days we spend passing the rocky walls 
where men lie down an’ die because 
their hope it die. The Algonquins 
they say they know Pere Ramon. He 
leave them in October for go to Great 
Whale River for try an’ save a white 
man from the Seals, the tribes of the 
plains of ice. 

‘* Mes amis, that was a sorry day for 
Massan an’ for me, when we hear that 
news. Massan he’s head it fall down 
like the eagle’s when he hear the rifle 
speak. The fires in the lodges of the 
Seals it is that make he’s let’ han’ 
white an’ scarred. You know it—you 
that know Massan in ol’ time. That 
night, as I sleep in the hut of the Al- 
gonquin chief Massan he come by me. 

‘¢* To-morrow we go on,’ he say, 
‘even to the sea where the ice moun- 
tains they tumble against the shore. 
Pére Ramon, he maybe need us if he 
be with the Seals. Massan, he not 
afraid.’ 

‘* But I, my frien’s, I see Massan 
shake as he say he not afraid, an’ | 
know that he thinks of the fire in the 
lodge of the Seals—an’ 1 wonder me 
whether he be better man that tremble 
and yet go on, or that go on fearing 
not. 

‘In the morning when | tell the 
Algonquins we go on they wonder. 
The chief he say: ‘ Death he breathe 
across the plain. He turn the rivers 
into ice. He make the air go blue and 
cracklin’ like the cedar log in the fire. 
He stiffen the heart so that no life is 
in him. Better wait here till the White 
Death pass, an’ life she come again.’ 

‘But we go on. A month we travel 
north, more than two hundred leagues 
across the snow. Pretty soon the 
woods they grow thin, an’ then they 
are no more, an’ nothing is in the worl’ 
but snow an’ snow an’ snow. It is 
like the palm of your han’, my frien’s, 
so level, so smooth. No life seem to 
be in the worl’ but Massan an’ me an’ 
the dogs. Soon the dogs they die, one 
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‘*Pierre shivered; his audience shivered with him” 


by one, an’ we pull the sled ourselves. 


The wolves they follow us all that 
month for dig up the dogs we bury in 
the snow at the place we stop. The 
heart of Massan it is very sore when 
ol’ Jacques, the leader, he die. But it 
all pass by. Five rivers we leave be- 
hin’, rivers of ice with the snow many 
yards deep over them, like they been 
frozen very long time. 

‘One time, when we stop at night 
an’ buil’ fire with wood we bring from 
the las’ river—for always the birch an’ 
tamarack she grow along the river 
bank—Massan he say to me: ‘In two 
day we see Great Whale River an’ the 


Seals. The Seals they no love for 
Massan. Maybe I say good-bye to 
you, Pierre.’ 

‘* Well, ma frien’s, that give me no 
joy. I think I near lose heart an say 
‘Let us go back.’ But Massan, he 
saygoon. Sowegoon. It half day- 
light for near all de time that time. 
One day de win’ she sweep over us, an’ 
we must bury ourselves in de snow for 
live at all. It was like you throw peb- 
bles in de face. No man can stan’ 
against it. All the night the red an’ 
purple flame she dance in de sky, like 
you see great bush fire along the 
Height o’ Lan’, so that the night she 
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bright as the day. Westop only when 
we mus’, for we are too tire for go on. 

‘*Itis at de Lac Apecac dat at de 
las’ we fin’ heem, an’ ah, c'est terrible, 
mes amis, de way what we fin’ heem! 
We lie, Massan an’ me, close together 
at de leetle fire. Sudden we hear de 
wolves come howlin’ down de lac. 
We ron out an’ look across de snow. 
De snow she is all purple an’ blue an’ 
red for de light dat fall on it from de 
north. In dat light we see a man dat 
ron, an’ behin’ heem, like de shadow on 
de snow, a long gray line dat follow 
heem, an’ get closer an’ closer. Dat 
is de wolves. Dey not eighty paces 
behin’ heem. Massan he buckle on 
hees snowshoes like he is mad, so 
quick, an’ go ron across de lac. Me, 
too, I go quick. De man he see us 
ron, but we in de shadow an’ he tink 
us wolves that ron for head heem off. 
He drop down an’ put hees han’s over 
hees eyes an’ scream. It is mos’ 
fearful t’ing. Massan he reach de 
man, an’ drop on hees knee, an’ shoot 
an’ keel de big gray wolf dat lead de 
pack. Me, too, I keel wan. Dey all 
stop ron, howl much, den turn an’ 
sneak away in de shore. De great 
gray wolf he beeg coward. 

‘* We carry de man to de fire, de 
man we come so far for fin’, Pére 
Ramon. I hope dat you never will 
see de man like so. He lie beside de 
fire like he is dead, quiet, in hees black 
robe, an’ we two pray dat he will die 
an’ never wake again. For we know 
dat he is a dead man, dat Death he 
breathe on him in de plain an’ stiffen 
hees heart, an’ we pray dat he will 
suffer no more. But God—ah, God is 
hard, ma frien’s, sometime. Sudden, 
in de red and purple light he start up, 
he call out: 

‘** Gaspard! Gaspard!’ 

‘*Den we know he is mad, what you 
call crazee, wi’ de col’ an’ de red eyes 
of de wolves. I speak to heem an’ 
Massan he stan’ over heem, an’ call to 
heem, but he know us not at all. He 
forget Pierre Laussan an’ dat Massan 
what he love. He try for stan’, but 
he only get to he’s knees. He raise 
he’s han’s above he’s head, he’s two 
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black han’s. Ah, dat is pitiable, dem 
two sad han’s, dat face—black like de 
belt, dried up, wrinkled like de black 
birch in de winter time, when she die. 
Two fingers dey are not dere. Den 
he speak like he dream, like he choke, 
wheezy—ah, de voice dat we love it is 


die! We know he’s lungs dey is froze 
an’ he die. Hehol’ he’s gold cross up 


by de chain dat hang on he’s wris’. 

‘* *Gaspard—Gaspard—my son—I 
have search—for you—all my life I 
have search for you—Renée—God is 
not good—I die an’ I fin’ you not -I 
have sin—I have sin—de great sin— 
an’ God he punish— mea culpa— 
Domine—mea maxima culpa! 

‘*He stop an’ he turn he’s poor 
blacken’ face to de fires of de Nord— 
an’ we see dat de lids of he’s eyes dey 
are froze, so dat dey cannot close. So, 
kneeling, he die an’ he’s eyes dey are 
open. 

‘*Den Massan he fall down an’ he 
lie dere with he’s face on de knees of 
Pére Ramon. I t’ink maybe dat I be 
lef alone on de plains. But dat 
Massan he get up an’ he say: ‘ Pére 
Ramon he is dead. Pierre he still 
live. Massan he help Pierre. Den 
Massan he go home to Pere Ramon— 
maybe no. Dat son of de Pere Ramon 
—but Pére Ramon he have no son— 
maybe so. Massan he see.’ 

‘* We bury Pére Ramon deep in de 
snow. I take de cross an’ de locket 
dat is in he’s breas’, t’inking maybe | 
give dem to de governor at Montreal. 
Den we start home. We never know 
where Pere Ramon he been. Maybe 
he with de Seals, maybe no. We 
never know how he happen to be ron 
down de Lac Petbauliskopau when he 
near dead, an’ how he happen be 
chase where is Massan an’ me. I 
t’ink maybe it be for purpose. I t’ink 
maybe God he know.” 

Pierre stopped for at least three 
minutes and slowly filled his pipe. 

There was hardly a move in the 
crowd. When he resumed the story 
he dropped half his pigeon tongue. 
Either the thrill of the memory of 
those moments had carried him back 
years in his civilisation or Pierre was 
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the most consummate actor in the 
world. I confess a belief that there 
was no acting. 

‘* It take us two months to get back 
by Montreal. The Spring is come on 
when we see the city. We go straight 
to the governor an’ I tell him of Pére 
Ramon. He whistle when I tell him 
of the son of Pére Ramon. He ask 
for the locket. When he open it he 
whistle again. There is a paper in it, 
fold’ up small. He read that quiet, 
an’ then he say: ‘ This tells me there 
is papers at the house of Pere Ramon 
that will tell us all about it. Let us 
go there.’ 

‘*So we go to the house, the gov- 
ernor, Massan, an’ me, all quiet like 
funeral. 
the paper in the locket where we shall 
fin’ the papers. So we fin’ them. The 
governor look over them an’ say they 
are deeds to a great lan’ in Brittany. 
At las’ he come to one paper in the 
writing of Pere Ramon. 

‘*That paper it tell a wonderful 
story. It tell how Pére Ramon he is 
the Seigneur de Farcy, a great man, 
an’ how he love Renée Lassar, but 
may not marry her because his father 
say he mus’ marry another, a great 
lady. But they love, an’ they sin, an’ 
when Renée her trouble it come, Pére 
Ramon he break forth an’ he swear he 
will not marry at all unless he marry 
Renée. Then they marry, quiet. Only 
the old Seigneur know they is mar- 
ried, for Pere Ramon tell him. The 


boy is born. When he is five years 
ol’ he is stole. Pére Ramon he hunt 
for him. The ol’ Seigneur hunt, too, 


but they never fin’ the boy. Renée 
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The governor he read out of 





she die of grief. Later the ol’ Seig- 
neur die, too, but before that he tell 
Pére Ramon he steal the boy an’ send 
him to Canada. The Pére give up the 
Seigneury an’ go away, no one know 
where. 

‘““He come out to Canada. He 
take counsel with Pére Ramordaine at 
Montreal, and Pére Ramordaine tell 
him to be missionary. He cannot be 
full priest. All the time he keep the 
marriage papers an’ the deeds so the 
boy he will be Seigneur if he ever is 
foun’. But Pére Ramon die as I tell 
you.” 

Pierre paused to pull out from his 
breast a locket of gold on a chain. 

‘“‘The boy he have a locket like 
this. I tell you this story because I 
think that I fin’ him!” 

The men jumped to their feet. 
Pierre walked around the circle to 
Gaspard. The man had turned pale 
as Pierre pulled the locket out, and 
had started, but the crowd was not 
watching him. 

‘*T see the locket when it fall from 
your breas’ this morning, an’ | think 
it maybe the same like this!” said 
Pierre. 

The after-story concerning the 
White Father of Ungava is, perhaps, 
written only in the records of the 
Jesuits at Montreal. Of it I know 
nothing. I did not know until I read 
it in the papers that Gaspard had 
never taken up his Seigneury. He 
gave his life to the God that refused 
his father comfort and, by a strange 
coincidence, died almost in the same 
spot where his father died, and in the 
same way. 
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BY A.G.BRADLEY 


A HISTORY IN TWELVE 
INSTALMENTS @#” ww 


CHAPTER XII—CHRISTMAS SEASON OF 1759 IN QUEBEC—FRENCH, UNDER 


LEVIS, RETURN AND ATTACK 


THE CITY BATTLE OF ST. FOY — 


QUEBEC RELIEVED BY BRITISH SHIPS—FRENCH FORCES RETIRE ON 


MONTREAL. 


URRAY, when he sat down 
with his small army to face 
the fierce Canadian winter 
amid the ruins of Quebec, 
had no light task before 

him. He had the certain prospect of 

seven months’ complete isolation from 
everything but a vigilant and hardy 
enemy smarting under the bitterness 
of defeat. But he was a good soldier, 

a son of Lord Elibank, young and 

tough, brave and generous, and better 

fitted for the work in hand than Towns- 
hend, who gave it over to him and 
returned to England, we may well be- 
lieve without a pang. Murray was 
left with a little over 7,000 men; but 
his strength was regulated rather by 
the number he could feed than the 
number he could muster. The sur- 
rounding country had been swept 
nearly bare by the needs of Montcalm’s 
army, and Murray had to depend 
almost wholly on his own stock of 
provisions and the little that was found 
in Quebec. No relief of any kind from 
any quarter could reach him until May. 

Such of the French garrison as were 
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prisoners of war had been sent to 
England with the fleet, while all the 
militiamen who chose to give up their 
arms and swear allegiance to King 
George were allowed to return to their 
homes. The civil population of the 
city had been scattered over the coun- 
try bysiege. There was little tempta- 
tion or, indeed, encouragement for 
those who could avoid it to return 
now, and Murray had, perhaps, some 
3,000 citizens, all told, upon his hands. 
During the moderate weather of Oc- 
tober and November there was an 
enormous amount of work to be done. 
There was no money and no winter 
clothing, thanks to Lord Barrington, 
nor could either be now obtained. 
Murray was compelled to borrow 
money from the officers and men of the 
army, who responded generously; 
Fraser’s Highlanders, we are told, 
being enabled by their ‘‘ sobriety and 
frugality ’’ to be especially forward in 
this matter. Quarters had to be rigged 
up out of the shattered houses, 
churches and convents, in prepara- 
tion for a fiercer winter than even 
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those troops, inured to American win- 
ters, had ever yet faced, while the offi- 
cers put up with such accommodation 
as they could find. Knox tells us that 
he was fortunate in getting part of a 
stable where, with the help of a Cana- 
dian stove—even then a_ universal 
necessity—he contrived to keep him- 
self warm. He was detailed on duty 
for a time to the general hospital in the 
suburbs, where French and English 
wounded were lying in great numbers 
under the charge of the nuns of the 
Augustine order. He writes with rap- 
ture of this fine building and waxes 
enthusiastic on the perfect order and 
cleanliness he found there, and the 
devotion of the Sisters, who were as 
untiring in their care of their late foes 
as of their own people. Each wounded 
officer had a room to himself, while the 
men had clean, comfortable beds in 
sweet and well-aired dormitories. 

The rage against Vaudreuil was 
very great among the citizens of Que- 
bec, especially the women, and found 
vehement expression in the wish ‘‘that 
he may suffer as miserable and bar- 
barous a death as ever European 
suffered from the savages.” 

Murray issued a proclamation to the 
Canadians, which was posted on the 
door of every parish church. He 
pointed out to them that he had a vet- 
eran army in the heart of their coun- 
try, that the sea was closed to them, 
and that their cause was_ hopeless. 
He begged them to think of the wel- 
fare of their country, and not of use- 
less glory. The English people were 
ready to embrace them as brothers 
and give them a freedom which they 
had never known under the despotism 
which hitherto distinguished the gov- 
ernment of the country. He was pre- 
pared to protect them against the 
savages, who Vaudreuil, having him- 
self fled before the British arms, now 
incited to murder the people he had 
abandoned because they wished for 
peace. The Canadians must now see 
how false were those who told them 
that the British were devoid of clem- 
ency and humanity, and how grossly 
they had been imposed upon. Having, 






































therefore, no more hope in arms and 
no further excuse for taking them up, 
the British would visit those who did 
so with the just vengeance that was 
the right of victorious soldiers who 
had held out to them the hand of 
peace and friendship. The oath of 
allegiance was administered to the 
whole country east of Quebec. Those 
parishes that deliberately broke it 
were liable to severe punishment, and 
a few examples had unhappily to be 
made. 

Lévis, in the meantime, kept a con- 
siderable army in garrison between 
Jacques Cartier and Montreal, while 
his Indians and Rangers lurked con- 
tinually in the actual neighbourhood of 
Quebec. Occasional stragglers were 
cut off, and wood-cutting, one of the 
most vital operations of the winter, 
had to be carried on under armed 
escorts. There were no horses left, 
and continual processions of sleighs, 
dragged by soldiers and loaded with 
cordwood, went backwards and for- 
wards over the four miles between the 
city and the forest of Saint Foy. 

The defences of Quebec on the west 
side were feeble, and the frozen ground 
effectually prevented any intrenching 
work being done outside the walls. 
Murray fortified and occupied with a 
strong guard, constantly relieved, the 
churches of Saint Foy, three miles, 
and Lorette, twelve miles distant, in 
the direction of Montreal. This pre- 
vented all danger of a surprise, at any 
rate, and the air was thick with 
rumours that Lévis, with 10,000 to 
15,000 men, was meditating an assault. 
The French commander had, indeed, 
plenty of men, but very little food for 
them, and it taxed all the resources of 
Bigot, who was at Montreal, to find 
them a bare sustenance. 

The chill of October gave way to 
the cold of November, and as Christ- 
mas approached the full rigour of the 
Canadian winter struck the thinly-clad, 
ill-fed troops with dire effect. Frost- 
bitten hands and cheeks and feet was 
the common lot of the sentries on the 
numerous guards which it was neces- 
sary to post in every quarter of the 
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city and its outskirts. The officers, 
says Knox, who could, of course, pro- 
cure wraps, became unrecognisable to 
each other, as, buried in rugs and 
furs, they went about their business at 
a run, and too fast to admit of the or- 
dinary salutation that courtesy de- 
manded. But frost-bite gave way to 
even yet more serious evils, and the sick 
list lengthened with formidable rapid- 
ity. Exposure and an _ unalleviated 
diet of salt meat played havoc with the 
men of all ranks. On Christmas Day 
the garrison had sunk, from the vari- 
ous drains upon it, to 6,400 men, 
1,400 of whom were in hospital, and it 
became infinitely worse lateron. The 
spirits of the troops were excellent, 
but discipline relaxed under the con- 
tinual privation without the stimulus 
of fighting, and aided somewhat by 
the fact that liquor was the only thing 
in the city that was not scarce. Be- 
leaguered as effectually by nature as 
if hemmed in by armed hosts, and 
perched on its white throne, all glitter- 
ing in the bright but impotent sun- 
shine of a Canadian winter, the cap- 
tured city, with its roofless churches 
and shattered houses, was in a sorry 
plight. The inhabitants, whose hours 
of going out and of coming in Mur- 
ray, in his critical position, was com- 
pelled to regulate, suffered even more 
than the soldiers, for most of them 
had lost their all. Punishments of 
British soldiers for theft or outrage or 
infringement of rules were prompt, 
and seem savage enough, too, for one 
reads again and again of 1,000 lashes 
sometimes ‘‘ reduced to 300 on account 
of the severity of the weather.” Now 
we hear of a Frenchman executed for 
inciting to desertion, and now of two 
British soldiers condemned to death 
for robbery; but the sentence is miti- 
gated to one only, upon which we are 
shown a grim spectacle of the culprits 
throwing dice for death or freedom, 
and learn that eleven was the winning 
throw. Two women are flogged 
through the town for selling liquor 
without leave and an officer and forty 
men blown up in an abandoned French 
ship which they were scuttling. Occa- 
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sional skirmishes between New Eng- 
land Rangers under Captain Hazen 
and French guerillas on the south shore 
of the frozen river break the monotony 
of suffering and sickness. Vaudreuil 
surpasses himself in the reports he 
sends down the river. ‘‘ The Grand 
Monarch,” he assures the credulous 
Canadians, ‘‘has sunk, burned and 
destroyed the greatest fleet that ever 
England put to sea; madean entire con- 
quest of Ireland, and put all the 
troops and natives who were in arms 
to the sword; so that the next ship 
will certainly bring us an account of a 
peace being concluded. Quebec will 
be restored and Canada once more 
flourish under a French government.”’ 

But the incidents of this somewhat 
unique experience of a British army 
isolated in the interior of a hostile 
country, under a semi-Arctic winter, 
excellent reading as they are in the 
letters of those who suffered or laughed 
at them, must be treated with scant 
notice here. Sickness and suffering, 
though cheerfully borne, was, unhap- 
pily, the chief feature of this bitter win- 
ter, and that most of it was due to the 
neglect of a department which, with 
the experience of Louisbourg and 
Halifax, had no excuse, is sad to think 
of. By Christmas 150 soldiers had 
died; in the next two months 200 
more succumbed, and by the end of 
April the grand total was no less than 
650, nearly all victims of scurvy, dys- 
entery and fever. Most of the bodies 
lay above ground and, frozen stiff, 
awaited burial till graves could be 
dug. Murray’s effective force dropped 
to about 3,000 men, but the strangest 
part of the whole business is that, out 
of 600 British women attached to the 
army, not a single one died and 
scarcely any sickened! 

Point Lévis church, now only a mile 
across the frozen river, had been forti- 
fied and garrisoned, and had already 
once repulsed the French advanced 
parties. Saint Foy and Lorette, too, 
had been strengthened, and Lévis’ 
rangers, skirmishing for food and in- 
telligence, had been punished there on 
more than one occasion. Spies and 
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news bearers went freely backwards 


and forwards. As the winter waned, 
Murray heard that Lévis was of a cer- 
tainty coming to assault the city, that 
his army had been supplied with scal- 
ing-ladders and was being exercised 
in their use upon the church walls of 
Montreal, to the great injury of the 
men’s limbs and the great diversion of 
the ladies, who, from all accounts, 
were even less depressed than their 
sisters of Quebec. Everyone, how- 
ever, felt that the crisis would be 
solved by sea rather than by land, 
and the fleet which first ascended the 
St. Lawrence in the spring would be 
the determining factor in the posses- 
sion of Quebec. February passed 
away, and with March the fierce cold 
of midwinter relaxed. But it was not 
till April that the melting ice and 
snows in the milder regions of Upper 
Canada began the great upheaval of 
the frozen surface of the St. Lawrence, 
which marks the close of winter. 

Lévis now began to move. Diffi- 
culties of transport without horses had 
compelled him to relinquish all 
thoughts of a winter attack upon the 
town. There were still the French 
ships in the upper river, which, it will 
be remembered, had retired up the 
tributaries the preceding summer 
before Saunders’ fleet, and upon these 
he depended when the ice had broken 
to descend upon Quebec. Full 
accounts of the sickness of the British 
garrison and its dwindling numbers 
had been brought to Montreal. And 
Vaudreuil, whose arithmetic always 
tallied with his wishes or his vanity, 
subjected the English forces to the 
process of division, weak as they truly 
were, instead of multiplying them by 
three, which was his usual custom after 
either victory or defeat. He was 
naturally anxious that every effort 
should be made to recover the capital, 
and it was not his part to lead the 
troops into the deadly breach. 

On the 18th of April the British 
learned definitely that they were to be 
attacked with ‘‘the whole force of 
Canada”—that two months’ provisions 
anda supply of brandy for the regular 
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troops had been especially stored for 
this supreme effort, and that the French 
ships were to co-operate. On the 21st, 
Murray ordered all Canadians, except 
nuns, out of the town at three days’ 
notice, giving them facilities, however, 
for storing and guarding their prop- 
erty. Full sympathy was felt for these 
poor people, but 3,000 British soldiers, 
with as many invalids behind them, 
stood face to face with such strength 
as all Canada, with a brave and re- 
sourceful general, could command, 
and there was no room for sentiment. 
The fugitives, as they left the city, up- 
braided the English for breaking the 
conditions of the capitulation, assuring 
them that the approach of Lévis wasa 
false alarm which, if their information 
had been trusted instead of that of 
scouts, deserters and spies, would be 
readily recognised. Thesequelshowed 
the value and the justice of such worth- 
less recriminations. Six days after- 
wards Lévis, with an army of over 
7,000 men, arrived in front of the British 
outposts at Lorette. He had reached 
Pointe aux Trembles, close to Jacques 
Cartier, on the 26th, with his ships, 
supplies and troops. Thence, de- 
spatching his vessels down the river, 
he had marched by an inland route, 
crossed the stream of Cap Rouge some 
miles above its mouth, and appeared 
before Lorette, the English outposts 
at the same time falling back upon 
St. Foy. ° 

This night the most appalling thun- 
derstorm that had been known for years 
lit up a gloomy prospect of melting 
snow and thawing ice-fields and drip- 
ping woods. Above it all, in the glare 
of the lightning flashes, the battered 
towers and gables of the long-harassed 
city rose above the surging river, still 
gurgling and choking with the frag- 
ments of its wintry load. When the 
thunder ceased, a tempest of unusual 
fury burst from the south-west. 
Waves, winds and _ ice-floes raged 
together in furious combat from Cap 
Rouge to Point Lévis and from Point 
Lévis across to the island of Orleans 
and the shallow strands of Beauport, 
while the Montmorency flung over its 
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dark cliff into the chaos below the 
foaming waters of a hundred fresh- 
loosened streams. In the dark hours 
of this wild night a French soldier was 
drifting down the St. Lawrence upon 
an ice-floe, expecting every moment to 
be his last. He was whirled along 
past the cliffs which Wolfe had climbed, 
past Cape Diamond and Point Lévis 
and onwards to theisland of Orleans. 
Then the swift tide turned and washed 
him back, by a piece of good fortune, 
to where the only British ship, the 
Racehorse sloop, that had wintered in 
the river, was anchored in the slacker 
water below the town. Here, by 
almost a miracle, he was seen and res- 
cued, more dead than alive. It was 
two hours before the exhausted French- 
man could give an account of himself, 
which was to the effect that he 
belonged to Lévis’ army, had been 
upset with others in a boat, and had 
succeeded with infinite difficulty in 
scrambling on to the ice-floe on which 
he was found. He then informed his 
rescuers that Lévis was at that 
moment coming on with 12,000 men 
against the city. It was about four 
o’clock in the morning, but the res- 
cued man was carried without delay in 
a hammock up the steep streets to 
Murray’s quarters, where he repeated 
his story. Murray was anticipating 
an attack, but hardly so soon, and the 
information so strangely fished up from 
the flood and darkness proved of 
vital import. 

It was, moreover, entirely correct. 
All through that night the brave Lévis, 
amid storm and darkness, through 
melting snow wreaths and_ swollen 
rivulets, was leading the gathered 
remnants of the French forces to strike 
one last blow for the colony. Indeed, 
had it not been for the lightning, he 
himself declares, all progress would 
have been impossible. He had not 
12,000 men, but he had nearly 8,000 
by his own statement, some 4,000 of 
whom were regulars of the veteran 
battalions that had done such yeoman 
service for Canada during the five 
years of war. They were smarting 
from the defeat of September, though 
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not all had been in it, and thirsting for 
revenge. Vaudreuil, whose imagin- 
ation was invaluable to his cause, had 
assured them that the British garrison 
were destroyed by disease and that a 
French fleet would assuredly sail up 
the St. Lawrence the moment naviga- 
tion opened. 

As regards the British garrison, he 
was not so wide of the mark as usual, 
and on the morning of the 27th 
Murray mustered them. There were 
rather over 3,000 men fit for duty, and 
Sergeant Johnson, whose account of 
the siege is a notable if rough-and- 
ready contribution, describes them as 
‘“scorbutic skeletons.” 

For the last few days Murray had 
been trying to raise intrenchments on 
the Plains of Abraham, before the city 
walls, without much avail. But 
though a vast quantity of fascines and 
piquets had been cut and the ubiqui- 
tous and invaluable MacKellar was 
there as chief engineer, the still frozen 
ground defeated their best efforts. 
MacKellar, from the early days of 
Braddock, seems to have represented 
in his own person everything that was 
trustworthy in the scientific branch. 
Generals came and went, but MacKel- 
lar was always there. Whether a fort 
was to be built, trenches were to be 
opened or a scientific opinion was 
wanted, so far as one man could supply 
the need in so many quarters, it was 
always MacKellar, and it may be noted 
as significant that he was still only a 
major. On the 27th, Murray marched 
out half his army to feel the enemy and 
cover the retreat of his outposts. He 
proceeded to St. Foy, where the pla- 
teau, extending westward from the 
Plains of Abraham, terminates in a 
slope, and there, from the ridge indi- 
cated, where stood the church and 
several houses, he saw the French 
clustering thick beyond the marshes 
and at the edge of the woods. This 
movement was only intended as a re- 
connaissance in force, so, having 
achieved what he wanted, he returned 
to Quebec, and prepared for more 
serious action. There had been much 
discussion as to what Murray should 
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now have done. Theoretically, 3,000 
men, supported by a number of semi- 
invalids who could only contribute 
some assistance behind walls, ought 
not to leave a fortified town, whose 
retention was vital, to attack much 
more than twice their number in the 
open field. 

It has been said that Murray, who 
was young and ardent, wished to 
emulate the fame of Wolfe, and to 
gratify at the same time the perhaps 
overweening confidence of his troops, 
who had come to think themselves 
irresistible. On the other hand, the 
defences of the town were bad on that 
side, and external intrenchments were 
impossible. He thought that this fact, 
coupled with the temper of his troops, 
required aggressive rather than de- 
fensive tactics. Rightly or wrongly, 
however, he marched out upon the 
following day with every available 
soldier and a hundred eager volunteers 
from the sutlers and supernumeraries, 
3,100 in all, to give battle to Lévis. 

Murray’s men marched cheerily out, 
and crossing the memorable ground 
on which in September they had so 


nobly proved their prowess, approached 


the French position. Some twenty 
guns went with them, dragged, for 
lack of horses, through the mud and 
slush by some 400 men. The French 
tight touched the blockhouses which 
stood near the Anse du Foulon, where 
Wolfe had landed. The left of their 
advance line spread across the ridge 
and reached the top of the slope be- 
yond, where stood a farmhouse and a 
windmill, while in the rear the main 
forces of the French were coming rap- 
idly up from Sillery and St. Foy. 

The French vanguard had just be- 
gun to intrench themselves, and the 
bulk of their army were hardly in posi- 
tion when Murray thought the hour 
had come to strike. The guns, which 
were scattered between the battalions, 
opened fire with considerable effect, 
while the light infantry on the right 
and the rangers on the left, under 
Dalling and Hazen respectively, dashed 
forward on the extremities of the 
French vanguard, and drove them 
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from their half-finished redoubts, the 
centre retiring with them on the main 
column. But the latter was immensely 
strong, and hurled forward heavy bod- 
ies of good troops, who drove the over- 
confident British light infantry back 
in much confusion, to the detriment of 
the ranks who were coming up behind. 
There was some sharp fighting around 
the buildings upon the right and left. 
Most of them were taken and retaken 
more than once. The British supports 
were ordered up, and the whole line 
pressed too far forward between the 
horns of the outnumbering and out- 
flanking French. There was fierce 
and, for a time, successful fighting on 
the British side; but their very ardour 
injured them, as both guns and men 
found themselves drawn down into low 
ground, where the snow and slush was 
knee-deep and the guns could not be 
moved. On both sides they encoun- 
tered not only a flanking fire, but one 
greatly helped by the cover of extend- 
ing woods. The light infantry were 
completely put ovt of action, and 
every officer killed or wounded. The 
French now turned all their attention 
to the British flanks in desperate 
efforts to get round behind them and 
cut them off from the city. They had 
by this time, according to Murray, 
10,000 men in the field, and the 3,000 
‘*scorbutic skeletons,” now sadly 
diminished even from that scant total, 
were at length forced to fall back. 
The guns were hopelessly mired, and 
had to be abandoned; but the retreat 
was conducted in good order, and 
there was no attempt at pursuit. 
Some of the troops, on hearing the 
order to full back, to which they 
were so long unaccustomed, shouted 
out in indignation, ‘‘D—n it! what 
is falling back but retreating?” 
The battle had not lasted two 
hours, but it had been an unusually 
bloody one. Murray’s loss was over 
I,100 men, more than a third of his 
force; while that of the French was 
estimated at various figures between 
800 and 2,000. 

No time was now lost in preparing 
to defend the city, for the position 











was critical. Everyone who could stir 
a hand was set to some sort of work, 
the women to cooking, and the con- 
valescents to filling sand-bags. Em- 
brasures were made and platforms 
erected on the walls for mounting can- 
non. Officers and men worked like 
horses; the former, with their coats 
off, helped to drag the guns up the 
steep streets and hoist them into posi- 
tion. 

For a moment there had been faint 
signs of demoralisation in the shape 
of drunkenness; but Murray crushed 
the tendency with vigour, and by ex- 
emplary punishment, and, on his own 
part, showed unbounded energy in this 
hour of trial. The odds would seem 
great, but there was no failing of 
either courage or cheerfulness on the 
part of a garrison now reduced to 
2,400 effective men, with nothing but 
some indifferent defences between 
them, and four times their number 
of reinvigorated Frenchmen. But 
Murray had at least no lack of guns, 
and these were being rapidly massed 
along the western walls. It made 
Sergeant Johnson’s heart ache, and 
outraged his sense of military pro- 
priety to see the exertions of the offi- 
cers. ‘‘None but those who were 
present,” says the worthy sergeant, 
‘*can imagine the grief of heart the 
soldiers felt to see their officers, yoked 
in harness, dragging up cannon from 
the lower town, and working at the 
batteries with pick and spade.” 

The French were busy entrenching 
themselves scarce a thousand yards 
from the walls, and De Bourlamaque, 
though severely wounded, was in 
charge of the operations. Their seven 
or eight vessels had, in the meantime, 
dropped down to the Anse de Foulon. 
Stores of all kinds were being dis- 
charged and carried up the cliffs. The 
French, fortunately for Murray, were 
weak in artillery, and their guns were 
dismounted by the accurate and rapid 
fire of the British almost as fast as they 
could be set up. With such a great 
numerical advantage, an assault wasthe 
natural proceeding for Lévis to take, 
and one was hourly expected. ‘‘ Let 
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them come,” said the men; ‘ they will 
catch a Tartar.” 

Even now friendly amenities and 
banter passed between the oppos- 
ing generals. Lévis sent Murray a 
present of spruce-pine tops for mak- 
ing spruce beer, and some partridges; 
while Murray sent Lévis in return a 
Cheshire cheese. The French leader 
offered to back himself to capture the 
city for £500. Murray replied that he 
would not rob de Lévis of his money, 
as he felt quite convinced that he 
would have the pleasure of shipping 
him and his whole army back to 
Europe in the summer in English 
bottoms. 

Two days after the battle Murray 
had sent the Racehorse sloop, the soli- 
tary ship before mentioned, off to Hal- 
ifax, bearing the news of his critical 
situation to Admiral Colville, who with 
a strong fleet was cruising in those 
seas. Should English ships get up to 
Quebec, it was all over with Lévis, 
for if he was still outside the city he 
would have no recourse but in retreat. 
If a French squadron, on the other 
hand, should be first in the river, the 
work of Wolfe would be undone. The 
former was, of course, far the most 
likely, but the French troops and 
Canadians were buoyed up by state- 
ments to the contrary. For nine days 
the British batteries poured shot and 
shell upon the French, who, busy with 
their intrenchments, scarcely replied. 
The air was thick with rumours that a 
fleet was ascending the river, and sig- 
nals upon the mountains to the east- 
ward appeared to the garrison to give 
good grounds for them; but whose 
fleet was it! A French sloop had run 
down past the batteries on the 4th. 
On the 8th she was forging back again 
before a fresh south-east wind. ‘* Why 
don’t you stop and pilot up your 
fleet ?” the English shouted at her as 
she went by. But she took no notice, 
and made up the river to her consorts 
by the Anse du Foulon. The next 


morning, May gth, the reason of the 
Frenchman’s haste was evident, for a 
ship of war sailed into the basin. 
There was a brief moment of doubt 
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and suspense as to the vital question of 
her nationality. Presently, however, 
hercolours ran up. They were those of 
Britain, for she was the frigate Lowe- 
stoft. ‘*The gladness of the garrison,” 
says honest Knox, ‘‘is not to be 
expressed. Both officers and men 
mounted the parapets in the face of 
the enemy, and huzzaed with their hats 
in the air for fully an hour.” Captain 
Deane, having saluted with twenty- 
one guns, came ashore in his barge, 
and dispelled all doubts with the glor- 
ous news that a British fleet was 
ascending the river. Lévis, however, 
had either not received the information 
or disbelieved it. For though an im- 
mediate assault was his only hope, he 
went on with his approaches as if the 
whole summer lay before him, throw- 
ing but a feeble fire against the British 
works. The moment a British squad- 
ron, of sufficient strength merely to 
destroy his handful of small vessels, 
arrived, his position was untenable, 
for he had no means of feeding his 
already hungry army; and on the 
night of the 15th that moment arrived. 
It was the battleship Vanguard and 
the frigate Dzana that had sailed in; 
and on the following morning the lat- 
ter, together with the Lowestoft, 
favoured by a fresh breeze from the 
east, sailed past the town and fell 
upon Lévis’ ships. These were two 
frigates and four smaller vessels, com- 
manded by Vaquelin, the brave officer 
who had fought his ship so well at the 
siege of Louisbourg, then plugged her 
up and sailed through the British fleet 
for France. Here, too, he fought his 
small ships most bravely, but one by 
one they were destroyed, and he him- 
self was ultimately taken prisoner. 
The French had nothing for it now 


but to retreat, and Lévis lost no time. 
The Vanguard swung out in the river 
off Sillery, laid her broadside to the 
French trenches, and enfiladed them 
from the south. The enthusiastic gar- 
rison, who, by working day and night, 
had got 140 guns into position, opened 
the most tremendous cannonade, say 
their officers, that they had ever heard. 
But the retreat had already begun, 
and the gunners, elevating their pieces, 
sent a storm of balls ricochetting and 
bounding along the Plains of Abraham 
upon the heels of the fast-vanishing 
French, wholeft behind themalong trail 
of dead and wounded as a result of the 
fortnight’s siege, besides all their guns 
and stores. The Canadian irregulars, 
of course, deserted the retreating 
army, which reached Montreal at the 
end of May ina sad state of depression. 
There Vaudreuil and Lévis had to con- 
coct such plans as they were able to 
meet the overwhelming forces that 
were even then gathering to move 
against the doomed colony. Trois 
Riviéres (Three Rivers) was the third 
town in Canada, lying about midway 
between Quebec and Montreal. The 
whole country east of that point was 
now in British hands; the people had 
sworn allegiance (the priesthood in- 
cluded) to King George, and had re- 
turned with relief, if not with actual 
joy, totheir neglected and often wasted 
homes. From Three Rivers up to 
Montreal, and from Montreal on to 
the rapids, beyond which the English 
dominated Lake Ontario, was practi- 
cally all that was left of Canada to the 
French King. The capture of Mon- 
treal would complete the business, and 
to this end Amherst, by Pitt’s instruc- 
tions, and in full accordance with his 
own ardour, bent all his energies. 


TO BE CONCLUDED IN JANUARY 













HE most startling incident during 
the past month was unquestion- 
ably the extraordinary conduct of the 
Russian fleet in firing on some British 
fishing vessels in the North Sea. The 
outlook was disturbing in the extreme 
for a day or two, but largely owing to 
the admirable temper of the British 
authorities the delicate affair was sat- 
isfactorily accommodated. Russia was 
placed in a most unenviable position by 
what cannot be regarded otherwise 
than the panic of someone on the fleet. 
To virtually degrade and humiliate an 
officer or officers of a war fleet on its 
way to engage the enemy would be 
coming perilously close to making the 
expedition ridiculous. There can be 
no doubt that the prompt action of 
the King in telegraphing his sym- 
pathy to the victims, and 
his characterisation of the 
affair as ‘‘an unwarrant- 
able action,” did more than 
any other one thing to bring 
the Czar to a sense of how 
serious the occurrence was. 
He recognised it as a gen- 
tleman’s judgment on the 
affair. Following on the 
pranks of the volunteer fleet 
seizing British vessels in the 
Red Sea, there was a sus- 
picion that the Russians de- 
sired to provoke a quarrel. 
Cool thought must dismiss 
such a supposition, but it 
roused the nation to a high 
pitch of indignation, and it 
was especially provoking to 
have this eccentric flotilla 
steaming past British ports 
and British warships bearing 
in triumph the weapons with 
which two British subjects 
had been done to death. 





The whole affair was full of gun- 
powder, but Lord Lansdowne kept his 
head, and a satisfactory settlement has 
been arrived at. The facts will be in- 
vestigated by acommission. I shall be 
much surprised, however, if the Russian 
story about the Japanese torpedo boats 
is authenticated. Torpedo boats are 
not homeless craft that can roam the 
deep at their own sweet will. They 
must have some place at which to coal, 
atleast. Wherewouldthisbe? Even 
the Russian press has not the hardi- 
hood to say that Japanese torpedo 
boats are allowed to dodge in and out 
of English harbours. French, Dutch 


or Danish harbours are equally unthink- 
able, because of their friendliness to 
Refuge has to be 

supposition 


Russia. 


taken, 
therefore, in 


the that 





STRAINED RELATIONS 


RusstAa—‘‘Sure! I'll make it all right with you as soon 
as I can fix the responsibility.” —St. 


Paul Pioneer Press. 
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Swedish harbours 
have given them 
shelter—an absurd- 
ly improbable con- 
jecture. It is not 
risking much to say 
that there were no 
hostile craft within 
thousands of miles, and that the occur- 
rence, which would be ludicrous if it 
were not tragic, was a combination of 
nerves and reckless arrogance. 


GD 


The eventual fate of this mad-dog 
fleet, as someone called it, when it 
gets where there really are some foes, 
is not hard to surmise. It will be 
well for it if peace has been reached 
before that juncture. The conduct of 
the British Government has_ been 
admirable. Everyone who has the 
real sense of what is magnanimous in 
nations must feel that Lord Lans- 
downe’s calm and unmenacing manner 
was more in keeping with the might 
of Britain than truculence and swagger 
would have been. It put him in an 
excellent position to do what he sub- 


PROPOSED NEW TYPE OF GUN FOR RUSSIAN NAVY 


For the safety of themselves and friendly craft in neutral 


waters.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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THE BALTIC FLEET SAILS FOR THE FAR EAST.—Life. 


sequently did at the Lord Mayor’s 
dinner, namely, to express the general 
sense of mankind on the deplorable- 
ness of the present war in the East, 
and to suggest the propriety and duty 
of friendly intervention. The cable 
tells us that his statement with regard 
to the North Sea incident, as well as 
his proposal for intervention, were 
received with marked silence by his 
auditors. This should not disturb 
him much, for the ultimate judgment 
of the nation will be with him. The 
interests of Great Britain are with 
peace. No great upheaval in financial 
and commercial conditions can occur 
without injuriously affecting the 
world’s greatest trading nation. This 
is the material side of it and, of 
course, there is the humane side which 
should be of first consideration. 


oG® 


A recent despatch from 
Washington says that Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, with his 
blushing honours thick upon 
him, will offer himself as a 
mediator between the bell- 
igerents. It is doubtful if 
the United States will be 
regarded as disinterested as 
they would have been a few 
yearsago. Their recent ad- 
ventures have betrayedthem 
as having some ambitions 
abroad. Their interest in 
making friends with Japan 
is quite apparent. The Jap- 
anese, it is quite evident, 
will not take a second place 
to any power on the Pacific 
ocean, andthe United States’ 
interest in that ocean may be 
measured by the fact that 
1,500 miles of their coast 
line abuts on it, not reckon- 















ing the Alaskan littoral at 
all. Russia might fear that 
she might be sacrificed to 
American desire to establish 
claims on the gratitude of 
Japan. The President might 
revive his tribunal of jurists 
of repute, and then there 
would be no saying what 
would happen. Atall events, 
intervention can only occur 
by the joint action of sev- 
eral, if not all, of the great 
powers. The opinion has 
been expressed, even in Rus- 
sian papers, that any at- 
tempt at intervention or 
mediation would be treated 
by Russia as an unfriendly 
act. To so regard it would 
be contrary to the spirit of 
that peace tribunal which 
the Czar was so influential 
in establishing. In the arti- 
cles of the first convention, 
which all the powers signed, 
including Russia and Japan, the pro- 
priety of mediation for the preserva- 
tion of peace was directly recognised. 
Nor was it merely to prevent wars that 
this was prescribed. Distinct provision 
was made for its employment after a 
war was in progress. The third article 
of the Convention reads as follows :— 

‘* The right to offer good offices or 
mediation belongs to powers who are 
strangers to the dispute even during 
the course of hostilities. The exercise 
of this right shall never be regarded 
by one or the other of the parties to 
the contest as an unfriendly act.” 

Article VIII also reads:— 

‘*In case of a definite rupture of 
pacific relations the powers remain 
charged with the joint duty of taking 
advantage of every opportunity to re- 
store peace.” 

These clauses could all the more 
appropriately be brought to the at- 
tention of the Czar because it is under- 
stood that the draft of the first con- 
vention was prepared by the Russian 
delegates. President Roosevelt could, 
therefore, with a good face, urge upon 
both contestants the good offices of 
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THE PHANTOM FLEET 


(‘*Port Arthur anxiously awaits news of the Baltic Fleet.” 


—Daily Paper.) 


— Punch (London). 


the powers. The negotiations should 
be opened, if possible, before the fall of 
Port Arthur, for it would be easier for 
Russia to accede before that event 
than after, when the whole nation wall 
be smarting with the chagrin that the 
loss of the Gibraltar of the East will 
inevitably cause, however long it has 
been foreseen. 
oD 

The election of President Roosevelt 
by an overwhelming majority leaves 
no doubt that whatever action he may 
take is the act of the nation of which 
he is the unquestioned head. Surely 
no one doubts the meaning of the 
amazing strength and_ popularity 
which the President displayed. It is 
a general notice to all concerned that 
the United States propose to exercise 
their due influence on the course of the 
world’s events. It is a most natural 
development, and whenever you are in 
doubt as to how a democracy will act 
under given circumstances you have 
only to ascertain how the average man 
would act under like conditions. Do 
not ask yourself how a philosopher 
would act, or a saint, or a man of pro- 
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CONSULTATIONS INVITED 


Mr. PuncH—‘*Won't you step in here? 
who's very anxious to tell your fortune.” 

Lorp R-s-B-ry—‘‘Yes, I know. 
hand!” 


found insight and an intelligence that 
pierces the future, but just the ordi- 
nary vain, self-satisfied, good-natured 
but occasionally irascible, fickle, short- 


sighted and obtuse man. If you can 
predict what the conduct of that per- 
sonage will be, you can generally pre- 
dict how the rulers of democracies will 
comport themselves. Now, the typical 
man sketched above is invariably a 
jingo deep down in his heart, whether 
he is aware of it or not, and is only 
temporarily converted from his jingo- 
ism when it has led him into some un- 
pleasant spot, whence he rescues him- 
self with difficulty, suffering in the pro- 


There's an old lady 


But—er—ZJ never show my 


cess, perhaps, a little 
loss of dignity and in- 

fluence. 

oD 
M. Delcasse, the 
French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, has 
won a great triumph 
| tii in gaining the approv- 
MH al of the French Cham- 
i Hf ber for the colonial 
H \ Fy Hf clauses of the Franco- 
HH British treaty. These 
were the unwelcome 
a parts of the treaty so 
Pater tar as France was con- 
“ ‘il aT cerned, and the fishing 
iin interests of Brittany 
and Normandy made 
a bitter fight against 
ratification. Thetreaty, 
however, was carried 
by a four to one major- 
ity, and it is gratifying 
to know that the blight 
that has hung over the 
west coast of New- 
foundland has at 
length been removed. 
The settlers and fish- 
ermen on that shore 
will now be able to ob- 
tain titles to the pro- 
perty on which they 
have hitherto been re- 
garded as_ squatters 
and as liable to be re- 
moved at any time on 
demand of the French 
authorities. The fact 
that the latter never did seriously de- 
mand their removal is proof that they 
regarded their position on the French 
Shore as artificial and unnatural. The 
settlement of this vexed question casts 
lustre on M. Delcasse. He has be- 
come a permanency in French political 
life. Ministries may change, but each 
new Premier chooses M. Delcasse as 
his Foreign Secretary. Could not the 
same continuity of policy be observed 
in the British Foreign Office? Lord 
Lansdowne has done his work remark- 
ably well, and on lines with which his 
opponents could scarcely find fault. 
John A. Ewan. 


—Punch 
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We ring the bells and we raise the strain, 
We hang up garlands everywhere 
And bid the tapers twinkle fair, 
And feast and frolic, and then we go 
Back to the same old lives again. 
SUSAN COOLIDGE. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


“T‘HE Christmas-present question is 

again pressing for attention. 
To the city girl with daily access to 
the departmental stores and _ their 
really fine bargains, this is not a hard 
problem, for on every hand she sees so 
many things that would be suitable for 
her friends that the trouble is to keep 
from getting too many things. Then 
there is no end to the suggestions 
thrown out by bunches of narrow 
ribbon, five or seven yards in a 
bunch, sold for ten cents; little ther- 
mometers at five cents each; coloured 
or burnt leathers, and so on. 

As to the little country cousin or 
the girl in the small town or village, 
the case is different. As a rule, she 
must count every ten cents she ex- 
pends, because there are so many 
relations and good friends to be re- 
membered—and such a limited supply 
of ‘‘ten centses.’’ Yet there are scores 
and scores of things she may make 
herself with an outlay of only a few 
cents. 

In the first place, she must find out 
just the things her friends would appre- 
ciate—the little things they need or 
would admire. People have such dif- 
ferent tastes. If she does any dainty 
fancy-work, of course, she is fortunate, 
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as drawn-work or lace handkerchiefs, 
or medallions for dress-trimmings, col- 
lar and cuffs, are always welcome, if 
not actually needed. But she must be 
always on her guard lest she give a 
present unsuitable for the wearer in 





colour, style, or for some other 
reason. 
» 
: pee 
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FIG. 2 


Stocks are always useful to girls. A 
simple but very pretty stock is made 
of narrow strips of golden-brown vel- 
vet tacked to a collar shape, the edges 
turned under (Fig 1). Thestripes are 
about a sixteenth of an inch apart, and 
are connected by the effective ‘‘ fag- 


goting,” done in yellow floss. Yellow 
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dots are worked along the velvet strips, 
and draped from the front point are 
two ‘‘flare paddle” ends of the velvet, 
the lower edges sprinkled also with 
the yellow dots. 
These ‘‘flare 
paddle” ends— 
a new thing out 
—are lined with 
the velvet itself, 
and altogether 
this makes a rich 
as well as a warm 
winter stock, and 
is especially suit- 
able to the low- 
necked winter 
coat or suit. The 
same design may 
also be worked 
in white on a 
pale, misty blue, 
or in deep red on 
red. Half a yard 
of velvet, in this 
way, would make 
five or six stocks. 

Another stock—a very dainty one— 
is of white liberty satin, with white 
silk faggoting and blue silk dots (Fig. 
2). From the long point in front are 
suspended six roses made of bias folds 
of the satin, and shirred round and 
round. These are different lengths, 
and hang on ends of white baby- 
ribbon. 

Then there are the new directoire 
belts (Fig. 3), which are so graceful 
when worn witha draped waist. They 
can be made easily, and out of any 
kind of silk or satin. A nice style is 
to have folds of silk, about six inches 
deep behind and in front—boned, of 
course—and crushing down narrower 
at the sides. Make tiny flat bows, 
and sew them down the back and 
front directly under each other, leav- 
ing just space enough between to look 
nice. The front may fasten with hooks. 
Unless there is stock to match the 
belt should be black, as that may be 
worn with any odd blouse or waist. 
Another trimming may be a prettily 
shirred fold of the silk sewed length- 
wise down the back and the front. 


P's 


FIG. 3 
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A very inexpensive thing to do if 
one has a large number of friends 
whom she wishes to remember, and 
does not mind giving them the same 
things, would be to buy one or two 
dozen calendars—just the little twelve- 
sheet ones—and the same number of 
small thermometers, which may be 
had for five cents each. Tack a calen- 
dar to the lower left-hand side of a 
palm-leaf fan (Fig. 5); to the upper 
righthand side fasten a thermometer, 
and tie a good bow of corn-coloured 
ribbon to the handle, up against the 
fan. This makes a pretty and really 
useful adornment for a bedroom or 
sewing-room. 

Another quaint thing is a long pin- 

cushion made in the shape of a carrot 
(Fig. 4). Get 
carrot - coloured 
satin—the plain- 
er the material 
the better—and 
cut out your tri- 
angular shape. 
Sew it up, fill 
with sawdust, 
and make little 
cross - scratches 
with pen and 
black ink. Nar- 
row green rib- 
bon, twisted, 
makesthe “tops.” 
This cushion can 
hang on the wall 
orlie onthedress- 
er. Of course 
the pincushion 
idea is always 
capable of in- 
finite multiplica- 
tion. 

Pictures are al- 
ways welcome to 
both sexes, and 
a unique way to 
fix the smaller . 
ones is to get 
some plaster of 
Paris, mix it with water until it will 
pour nicely, and then, after you have 
carefully placed your picture—print or 
unmounted photograph—in the bot- 





















tom of a porridge-plate, pour in the 
plaster of Paris. Then dry in a slow 
oven, or let it stand for several hours. 
When the mixture is perfectly hard, 
tap the bottom of the dish, and your 
placque will come out as smooth and 
clean as the plate itself, and the pic- 
ture will be so imbedded in the plaster 
of Paris that the edges will not show 
at all. This is a very nice way to 
treat an amateur photo or a head of 
one of the old masters. If it is a sub- 
ject in which the recipient is interested 
he will prize itvery much. To get the 
‘*hanger” on, turn the placque on its 
face, place a loop of string a little 
above the middle, exactly centred 
crosswise, and put over it a ‘‘ dab” of 
the plaster of Paris. When this dries 
the placque is ready, and will hang 
flat against the wall. Different shapes 
can be obtained, of course, by using 
differently-shaped dishes. JB. /. 7. 





Ring out ye crystal spheres, 
Once bless our human ears 
(If ye have power to touch our senses 

SO) ; 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time, 
And let the bass of heaven's deep 
organ blow, 
And with your ninefold harmony 
Make up full consort to the angelic 
symphony. 
MILTON. 
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UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


\[O doubt a good many Canadians 
4 will be surprised to learn that 
Toronto, although a comparatively 
small city, boasts no less than 338 
women taking a university course in 
the four universities open to them. Of 
these, University College, of course, 
claims the largest number, 189 women, 
including the 36 taking only selected 
studies, being on its register; 43 have 
come in this year. 

Victoria follows with 100 women— 
one-third of its attendance. This year 
26 new students commence their uni- 
versity work here, and make their 
home at Annesley Hall, the fine ladies’ 
residence of the college. 
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McMaster follows with 26 women, 
9 in the first year, and all embued with 
as ardent a class spirit as their brothers. 

Then comes Trinity with 23 resident 
women students and g non-resident. 
The women of Trinity also have their 
college home, St. Hilda’s. 

Some observation of these univer- 
sity women shows that, contrary to the 
views held by many objectors to higher 
education for women, their health is 
far better than that enjoyed by their 
stay-at-home sisters. Their class 
standing is good, and a number are 









































































special mathematicians, although their 
best work seems to lie in the lan- 


guages. Pie fa a 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 


WOMEN 
HE eleventh annual meeting of the 


National Council of Women, held 
recently in Winnipeg, was attended by 


delegates from furthest east and 
from furthest west. Its representative 
character was illustrated the first 


morning. A delegate from St. John 
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(N.B.) enquired of another lady the 
way into Manitoba College, the place 
of meeting. ‘‘Why,” returned the 
second lady, ‘‘1 was just waiting to 
ask you that question. I have just 
arrived trom Victoria.” 

The main work of the National 
Council, aside from that of the local 
councils, is carried on by standing 
committees. Each standing com- 
mittee consists of a convener elected 
by the council and a member appointed 
by each local council. All the feder- 
ated societies form the local councils. 
Naturally, the woman most interested 
in the subject of each committee is 
chosen for its representative. Thus a 
chain of experts, one might say, is 
quickly formed from ocean to ocean. 

During the year the work of these 
committees is carried on principally by 
correspondence, as the distance is too 
great for personal intercourse. 

The first day of the annual session 
of the Council is always devoted to 
meetings of the committees, and a 
very busy time it is. Two committees 
sit at the same time in separate halls, 
and the meetings succeed each other 
promptly as advertised. 

A wide scope of work is undertaken 
by the Council—‘‘ The Promotion of 
Industrial and Fine Arts,’’ ‘‘ The Care 
of the Aged and Infirm Poor,” ‘‘ Laws 
for the Better Protection of Women 
and Children,” ‘‘ The Care of Feeble- 
minded Women of Child-bearing Age,” 
‘*Vacation Schools and Supervised 
Playgrounds,” ‘‘ Agriculture for Wo- 
men,’ ‘‘Women on School Boards,” 
‘* Immigration,” etc. 

Through these committees reliable 
information is quickly gathered as to 
the needs, laws and conditions of the 
different institutions in the Provinces. 
Where improvement can be gained by 
amendment of these laws or changes 
of these conditions the work is 
promptly taken in hand. The work of 
the committees, however, is largely 
that of educating public opinion. 

Reports from the committees are 
received at several of the Council ses- 
sions and generally prove to be of 
great interest to the workers. 
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The first evening meeting this year 
was devoted to ‘‘ The Promotion of 
Industrial and Fine Arts,” Mrs. Peck, 
of the Woman’s Art Association, Mon- 
treal, giving a clever paper on the ‘‘De- 
velopment of Arts and Handicrafts.” 
The chairman of the evening was 
Bishop Matheson, and addresses were 
given on the ‘** Various Aspects of Art”’ 
by Prof. Kilpatrick, Rev. Dr. Bryce 
and ‘‘Ralph Connor.” Music was 
also provided, and altogether it was a 
very delightful evening. At the sec- 
ond evening session the Mayor of 
Winnipeg was in the chair, and the 
subject of the papers and addresses 
was ‘* Education.” Miss Derick, of 
McGill University, spoke interestingly 
of ‘‘Modern Experiments in Educa- 
tion.” Mrs. Boomer of London, who 
is a great favourite with all, discussed 
what is thought by her local council to 
be the evil of too much home study 
for school children. A report prepared 
by Mrs. Hoodless, of Hamilton, and 
read in her absence by Mrs. McEwen, of 
Brandon, seemed to favour the opinion 
that the work thus given is not in most 
cases excessive. An address was also 
given by Rev. Father Drummond. 

Mrs. Boomer gave one of her bright 
addresses on ‘‘ Some Women Workers 
in Great Britain” at the third even- 
ing meeting, the chair being taken by 
the Chief Justice of Manitoba. A 
second paper on ‘‘ Women as Citi- 
zens” was given by Dr. Augusta 
Stowe-Gullen, and Mrs. Willoughby 
Cummings described the recent great 
quinquennial meetings of the Inter- 
national Council in Berlin, Germany, 
where nineteen National Councils were 
represented and over 6,000 people 
were in constant attendance. 

Space will not permit even a bare 
description of the week of daily meet- 
ings, over which the President, Mrs. 
Thomson, presided with the kindly 
tact and firmness that has endeared 
her to her fellow-workers. She gave 
a concise and interesting report of the 
business sessions of the great Quin 
quennial. 

Mention must be made, however, ot 
a series of short papers giving valu- 
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able information on the existing mar- 
riage laws of the several Provinces. 
These differ in many important partic- 
ulars. In Quebec, for example, the 
marriage of a boy of 14 to a girl of 12 
would be legal. Mrs. Edwards, con- 
vener of the committee on ‘‘ Laws,” 
has prepared a pamphlet containing a 
synopsis of the provincial laws affect- 
ing women and children, and will 
shortly have it ready for distribution. 
As usual, we were entertained with 
lavish hospitality. The various feder- 
ated societies of the Winnipeg local 
council gave delightful luncheons each 
day and bright, brief ‘‘ after dinner” 
speeches were quite a feature. Lady 
McMillan gave an At Home at Gov- 
ernment House, the Mayor and City 
Council gave an excursion round the 
city, and we were also the guests of 
Lady Schultz, Mrs. Rogers, the 
Woman’s Art Association of Winnipeg 
and the ‘‘ Ladies of the Maccabees,”’ 
who gave a ‘‘pink tea” in our honour. 
Nor are these social functions in 
connection with the annual meetings 
of use for pleasure only. They afford 


an opportunity to the delegates for 


more or less quiet converse, and pro- 
mote acquaintance. They have done 
much to further the common bond of 
sympathy, and have helped to break 
down provincialism and to build up 
national sentiment upon the basis of 
truest patriotism. 
Emily Cummings. 


2 
W. Cc. T. U. 


HE Ontario W. C. T. U., which 
met at Bowmanville recently, 
strongly reaffirmed its platform, empha- 
sising its unswerving allegiance to the 
foundation principles upon which the 
society rests, namely: total abstinence 
on the part of the individual from 
everything that can intoxicate or cre- 
ate an appetite for intoxicants, either 
in food or drink; also the entire pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic by law; 
‘*and that we will not cease our efforts 
until we attain this, the object for 
which we were organised and for which 
we exist.” 
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MRS. ROBERT THOMSON, ST. JOHN 


President National Council of Women 
of Canada 


In pursuance of the position taken 
by the Union, namely, that ‘‘the 
Partyism displayed by the electorate 
was and is the most serious obstacle 
in the way not only of prohibition, but 
all other moral reforms that must 
achieve success by way of the halls of 
legislature; and whereas, we have de- 
clared that while men were responsible 
to God for their ballots, women were 
equally so for their influence,” it was 
resolved: ‘*‘That we, the Ontario 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
do affirm that, should either party de- 
clare in clear and unmistakable terms 
that they, if elected, will enact such 
prohibitive legislation as will reduce 
the liquor traffic to a minimum, it will 
be not only our duty, but our pleasure, 
to promote by every means within our 
power, the election of such party.” 

The Union also passed a resolution 
condemning the dispensary. 
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HE slow and steady rumble 
of time still sounds in our 
ears and warns us that the 
days of 1904 are drawing 
to a close. Soon, too soon, 

the tale will be told. The peoples of 

the world must answer in eternity for 
another year of opportunity. 

There has been much sunshine this 
year. Glancing round the broad sur- 
face of the earth, and considering the 
happenings, one must confess to a 
feeling of optimism. True, the Rus- 
sians and the Japanese have been 
creating numberless widows and or- 
phans, and carrying on as bloody and 
as inhuman a conflict as has been 
since the world began, but such 
things must be for yet a little while. 
Down in central Africa the King of the 
Belgians still tortures and enslaves 
the black races of the Congo Free 
State—and no nation dares to say him 
nay. There are small wars here and 
there where the audacious white races 
slowly force their way through rob- 
bery to possession. Yet, compared 
with other years, the world has be- 
haved itself fairly well. 
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‘‘4And on earth, peace, good will toward men.” 
~_< 


HE continent of North America 
continues to make progress— 
greater progress, indeed, than any 
other part of the world in industry, in 
invention, in commerce, in education, 
in knowledge and in (perhaps) moral- 
ity. The ships from the North Amer- 
ican ports are steadily increasing in 
number; and whereas they once went 
only West, they now go West and 
East. The currents of trade from 
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Europe to Asia once set overland via 
the valley of the Volga, still later via 
the Mediterranean and the Red Sea; 
to-day some of those currents flow 
across the Atlantic, the North Ameri- 
can continent and the Pacific. Europe 
joins hands with Asia by means of the 
North American railways. 

Electrical development proceeds in 
its wonderfully majestic way. The 
great water-powers are being steadily 
harnessed, and North America is be- 
coming a fairyland of comtort and 
light. The motor-car flashes along 
the roadways, indicating fresh possi- 
bilities in transportation and pleasure. 
The farmer takes the electric-car to 
town for his morning paper, or tele- 
phones for his roast of fresh beef. 
The men of New York converse with 
those of Chicago, Toronto and Mon- 
treal without leaving their comfort- 
able office chairs. 

The fruitful lands of this continent 
are being brought under the persistent 
attention of the man who sees wheat 
growing yellow even in his dreams. 
The arable lands of the Northern Mis- 
sissippi valley having been filled up, 
the human tide flows farther north, 
from the Land of the Great Eagle to 
the Land of the Little Beaver. The 
old, old emigrations are being rehearsed 
for the benefit of a modern audience. 
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‘*Our hearts are free as the rivers that flow 
In the seas where the north star shines, 
Our lives are as free as the breezes that blou 
Through the crests of our native pines.” 
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_ most remarkable development 
of the year is undoubtedly that 
of the Western farming districts. This 
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is especially true when it is considered 
that where agricultural development 
leads all others follow right speedily. 
During the past three years the 
butcher, the baker and the candle- 
stick maker have been following the 
new farmer so fast that they have 
almost trod on his heels. The law- 
yer, the doctor and the insurance 
agent are not far behind, but they pre- 
fer to wait until the Builder of Rail- 
ways has pushed his steel arms into 
the new communities. How the Builder 
of Railways has worked for the Cana- 
dian Pacific and the Canadian North- 
ern, and how he has talked for the 
Grand Trunk Pacific! Next year he 
will work for all three. 

This wonderful northern develop- 
ment must make the Frost King shake 
his head in despair. His trenches 
are being rushed one after the other, 
his solitudes invaded, his dominions 
narrowed. It would almost seem as 
if the tide of immigration would push 
back the Arctic Circle until it becomes 
a mere finger-ring for the Man of the 
North Pole. 

“e 


‘“*Oh, we are the men of the Northern Zone, 
Where the maples thetr branches toss. 
The Great Bear rides in his state alone, 
Afar from the Southern Cross.” 
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: is good for us to know that we 

are making progress, that our 
people are increasing in number, that 
our trade at home and our commerce 
abroad are taxing the energies of our 
sons. Confidence is good when based 
on knowledge, and confidence begets 
ambition, ambition begets energy, 
and energy begets success. Let us 
haste in our work that all the world 
may know that the most fertile and 
most progressive part of the British 
Empire is on the North American con- 
tinent. 


— 


‘* Our pride of race we have not lost, 
And aye it is our loftiest boast 
That we are Britons still! 
And in the gradual lapse of years 
We look, that 'neath these distant skies 
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Another England shall arise— 
A noble scion of the old- 
Still to herself and lineage true, 
And prizing honour more than gold.” 


“< 


ee this year there has been a 
General Election, one of those 
dreadful inventions made on the sup- 
position that men are wise and good. 
The result was inevitable under the 
circumstances, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
has received an endorsement fully 
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equal to any given to Sir John A. 
Macdonald. It is to be hoped that he 
and those who have the honour to be 
with him at the national council-board 
will use their power wisely, so that 
posterity may call them blessed. 

The Toronto Globe in a recent 
splendid editorial says: ‘‘ There is a 
type of man in both political parties 
who regards politics as altogether out- 
side the pale of morality.” This is 
too true. On the one side are 


Honesty, Purity, Courage, 
and on the other side are 
Wealth, Office, Power, 


and the politician is no worse than the 
stock-broker, the charter-monger, the 
lobbyist, the government-contractor, 
and the crowd of greedy cormorants 
who furnish the rake-offs which cor- 
rupt the politicians and the electors. 
The want of morality is not confined 
to the political worker. It is to.be 
found occasionally in 


Newspaper Proprietors, 
Financial Magnates, 
Industrial Kings, 
Society Leaders 


and others. Besides, there are mem- 
bers of Parliament, yea, of the Privy 
Council, who have even been guilty of 
habitual immoralities and excesses. 
Canada is no worse, perhaps, than 
any other country as far as average 
citizenship is concerned, but in Great 
Britain they demand a higher standard 
of private and business morality in 
their public men. What this country 
needs is less moral preaching and 
more moral practice, less seeking after 
sudden notoriety and quickly-acquired 
wealth and more desire for solid citi- 
zenship. Let us make leaders in poli- 
tics and social life only of those men 
who will be models for our sons and 
daughters. Let us cast out the lepers. 


me 


‘* Crush out the jest of idle minds 
That know not, jesting, when to hush; 
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Keep on our lips the word that binds, 
And teach our children when to blush.” 


=< 


HERE is another point to which it 

may not be amiss to call atten- 

tion at this Christmas season. The 

reading matter provided for our chil- 
dren should not be anti-national. 

A visitor to the Y.M.C.A. at Mid- 
land, the other day, Found twenty-one 
United States publications in the 
reading room and not one British or 
Canadian periodical. Saddest of all, 
the best of United States periodicals 
were not there—only the slops. And 
to a greater or less extent this is true 
of nearly all the reading rooms in the 
English-speaking portion of Canada. 
The best periodicals of the world are 
not found there. 

This is a matter which the preachers 
and teachers of each town might well 
consider. They are supposed to be 
the intellectual leaders, but they have 
been sadly neglecting their duty in this 
respect. Our reading-rooms are sup- 
plied with the veriest trash, and the 
Canadian boy is not filled with a 
knowledge of Canadian and British 
history or of Canadian and British 
ideals. 

In the same way the cheapest and 
most sensational novels published in 
the United States will be found in the 
public and private libraries of this 
country. Parents buy this trash for 
their children, teachers buy it for their 
pupils, librarians buy it for their 
patrons. It is wrong, cruelly wrong, 
tor there are plenty of good Canadian 
books, good British books, even good 
United States books. The department 
store and the bookseller cannot be 
charged wholly with this sad state of 
affairs, for they deal in those articles 
which are in demand. The blame lies at 
the door of the men and women of edu- 
cation in each community. The great 
power of the library and the reading- 
room in the moulding of manly char- 
acter and in the development of good 
citizenship cannot safely be overlooked 
by any people. 

John A. Cooper 





ge 
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More is got from one book on which 
the thought settles for a definite end in 
knowledge than from libraries skimmed 
over by a wandering eye. A cottage 


flower gives honey to the bee, a king’s 


garden none to the butterfly.— Bulwer 
Lytton. 
9 


ANIMAL STORIES. 

res THOMPSON SETON 

~ gives us of his genius in small 
parcels. His latest book contains about 
30,000 words as compared with 70,000 
in Roberts’ ‘* Watchers of the Trail.”’ 
Mr. Seton’s book has one hundred draw- 
ings, whereas Mr. Roberts’ volume has 
but sixty; yet of the one hundred, only 
eight are full-page, while of the sixty, 
forty-seven are given the limit of 
space. Thus economically Mr. Se- 
ton’s book is worth about one-third the 
price of Mr. Roberts’. Mr. Seton’s 
book is a high price because the author 
believes in introducing his productions 
in good clothing, giving in quality what 
they lack in quantity. ‘* Monarch, the 
Big Bear,” * is a splendidly dramatic 
story and is well worth reading. Still, 
with all its beautiful type, nice paper 
and artistic ink blotches, one cannot 
but feel that the public seeking a good 
book-investment will pass it over. As 
a Christmas present for a _ dainty 
maiden with artistic bent, it will be 
quite suitable; but if similar presents 
are required for strong, healthy boys, | 
should recommend ‘‘ The Watchers of 
the Trail” and ‘‘ The Kindred of the 
Wild,” which are uniformly bound. 
Every Christmas present of books 
should be suited to the recipient. 

What Seton and Roberts have been 
doing with the North American ani- 





*Toronto: Morang & Co. Illustrated by 
Grace Gallatin Seton. 215 pages. $1.25 net. 
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mals, what Kipling did with the 
‘* White Seal,” Frank T. Bullen has 
done with such creatures as the Sperm 
Whale, the Walrus, Shark, Turtle, Al- 
bacore, Dolphin and other ‘‘ Denizens 
of the Deep.”* In his introduction he 
speaks of the ‘‘ pleasant practice of 
certain writers” of adding to the 
knowledge of Natural History with the 
‘*intimate personal details” of wild 
animals. He adds: ‘‘I now essay a 
series of lives of some Denizens of the 
Deep, based very largely on personal 
observation, buttressed by scientific 
facts and decorated by imagination. 
! well know how ambitious the task is, 
but I feel that I have some small qual- 
ifications for the work, and I know, 
too, how much room there is for a 
book of the kind.” His method differs 
considerably from that of Kipling, 
Seton and Roberts, but the result is 
equally interesting and readable. The 
splendid illustrations are by Mr. Bull, 
who illustrated Mr. Roberts’ volumes. 


2 
CANADIAN POETRY. 
|? can scarcely be denied that the 
production of poetry is almost at a 
standstill. This is a good sign. It 
shows that the publishers and the pub- 
lic are more critical, while the review- 
ers are less ecstatic than formerly. 
The country is getting sense anda 


judicial spirit. 


‘Between the Lights,”+ by Isabel 
Eccleston Mackay, is a collection of 
magazine verse which should be pleas- 
ing to a section of the public. The 
author is not a great poet, does not 
pretend to rise to great flights; yet 


*New Yorkand Toronto: Fleming H. Rev- 
ell Co. Cloth, 422 pages. Illustrated. $1.75. 


tToronto: Wm. Briggs. Cloth, 65 pages. 
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this little volume contains many pretty 
pictures, many beautiful thoughts and 
some delightful fancy. ‘‘ Inheritance,” 
‘*The Forlorn Hope” and ‘‘A Sea 
Song” are perhaps the strongest 
pieces ;.the latter is beautifully musical, 
while the two former touch upon the 
great unconsidered principles of life. 

‘* Poems,”* by James A. Tucker, is 
slightly handicapped by its title and its 
preface; but as a memorial of a 
singer who passed away ere he had 
fully developed, it must ever have a 
permanent place in our literature. 
James A. Tucker’s battle for the eman- 
cipation of the students of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto will always be to his 
credit, though he suffered the fate of 
most leaders of rebellions which are 
necessarily short lived. Nevertheless, 
he taught the aristocrats of that insti- 
tution a salutary lesson. He had 
a keen appreciation of the true value 
of things, of principles, of words, of 
thoughts, and with genuine poetic 
instinct sought to embalm that ap- 
preciation in verse. He loved his 
Canada, and when banished by the 
University tyrants from Toronto to 
California, he sang: 


‘*No, ‘mid this lavish, rare display 
Of nature's bounties rich and free, 
My heart, dear country, turns to thee 
In love this winter's day; 


And would not give one foot of thy 
Rude soil, one white December blast, 
For all these valleys, verdant, vast, 

For all this languid sky! 


These make not nations ; only hearts 
Strong as the basal rocks, and pure 
As limpid northern streams, endure 

When all else sinks and parts. 


Pray, therefore, for true men and strong — 
Men who would dare to die for right; 
Who love and court God's searching 

light 

Because they shield no wrong.” 


“= Another memorial volume is entitled 
**Robert Elliott’s Poems,”’+ which is 
edited by John Dearness and Frank 
Lawson and published under the 


*Toronto: Wm. Briggs. Cloth, 133 pages. 
+London, Ont.: Cloth, 
105 pages. 


Lawson & Jones. 


auspices of the Baconian Club of 
London, Ont. This farmer-naturalist- 
poet seems to have had a wide circle 
of friends who knew of his love of 
nature and his habit of putting his 
thoughts into verse, although few of 
these found their way into print during 
his lifetime. The Farmers’ Advocate 
published some of them, but the 
general literary public know little of 
the quiet poet of Plover Mills. His 
work, however, is worthy of preserva- 
tion and of study. Some of it is imma- 
ture, but some of it has a fire which 
radiates. His longest poem, ‘‘ The 
Axe and the Spinning Wheel,’ is a 
tribute to farming life and its national 
influence, and surpasses anything of 
the kind with which the reviewer is 
acquainted. 
3 


BY THE QUEEN’S GRACE 
IR GILBERT PARKER has been 
accused of making Queen Eliza- 
beth overshadow the hero and heroine 
of his latest novel instead of keeping 
her in the background, seeing that it 
was not primarily her fate which is his 
theme. In her new novel, ‘‘ By The 
Queen’s Grace,’’ Virna Sheard also in- 
troduces Queen Elizabeth, but the 
same charge cannot be fairly made 
against this newer and less experi- 
enced novelist. The Virgin Queen, 
her Court, her whims, her character- 
istics, are pictured in bright colours, 
but the fate of the lovers is not made 
dependent entirely upon her will or 
action. To Virna Sheard’s art this is 
a great compliment. A further com- 
parison of the books might not be 
wholly to her advantage, however, 
even if it were fair, which.it would 
not be. 

‘*By The Queen’s Grace’’* is the 
elaboration of a story which first ap- 
peared in THE CANADIAN MAGAZINE 
under the title ‘‘ The Lily of London 
Bridge.” Instead of having Joyce 
drown herself because her father 
desires her to marry a man whom she 
does not love, the author makes her 


*Toronto: William Briggs. 
trated. 


Cloth. Illus- 
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fly to Queen Elizabeth for 
succour. Because of aring 
given this daughter of the 
toll-gate keeper of London 
Bridge, the Queen interests 
herself in the case and pro- 
vides her with shelter. For 
ten years she serves the 
Queen well and faithfully as 
a Maid of Honour, until 
such time as her true lover 
returns to Court to find 
her whom he believed to 
have been dead these many 
years. 

It is a delightful story, 
proving the author’s grow- 
ing strength, her great abil- 
ity as a builder of drama 
and her charm as a racont- 
eur of thrilling tales. Noth- 
ing could be more suitable 
for a present for a young 
girl than this beautiful story 
of womanly patience, brav- 
ery and devotion. 


3 
DOCTOR LUKE 
ig hagas DUNCAN is 
a 


not as well known 
to his fellow-Canadians 
as he should be. His success has 
been won on the New York papers 
and magazines, but he has not yet re- 
nounced his Canadian citizenship. 
His new book, ‘‘ Doctor Luke of the 
Labrador,’’* is not a Canadian book 
in the narrow sense, though many 
people regard that part of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence bordering on Labrador 
as Canadian territorial waters. Yet it 
deals with a form of human endeavour 
and a phase of activity which the peo- 
ple of this country thoroughly under- 
stand. It is doubtful if the dreadful 
isolation of those who labour by the 
sea in that remote region has been 
fully realised even here. ‘‘ Doctor 
Luke” will change all that. The 
optimism of the husband who prom- 
ises his sick wife that he will call in 
the doctor when he next reaches there 





*Toronto and New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. Illustrated. 327 pages. $1.50. 
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in the mail-boat, szx months hence, 
seems at once so awful and so pa- 
thetic that henceforth the people of 
Labrador must have our sympathy. 
We are all subjects of one earthly 
king, one Heavenly King, and why 
should we not feel for them? Our 
missionary societies send succour to 
India and China and Japan, and why 
not to Labrador, where medical at- 
tendance and religious solace are 
almost unknown? Are white men of 
less consequence than yellow or black? 
Mr. Duncan may not have intended to 
preach to Canada, but he has certainly 
brought home to us our lack of sym- 
pathy with those who, but for New- 
foundland’s obstinacy, might be citi- 
zens of the Dominion. 

The story is of mother-love, pa- 
thetic, dramatic, realistic—the most 
powerful novel written by a Canadian 
during 1904, perhaps during many 
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years. Mr. Duncan spent three sum- 
mers in that region and obtained his 
realism as Kipling obtains his. He 
has put his finger into the wound and 
is convinced. What he has seen he 
has treated as the great dramatist or 
the great painter would treat it, and 
has thus proved himself to possess 
genius. For this magnificent story we 
thank him, and are proud. 


3 
GRUESOME PICTURES. 


OME readers may remember our 
opinion that ‘‘ The Foss River 
Ranch,”* by Ridgwell Cullum, was an 
unnatural picture of Western life. 
This accomplished actor-writer has 
given the public another story with 
scenes laid inthe Yukon and Manitoba, 
under the title ‘‘ The Hound from the 
North.” Again he has painted an 
unholy and forbidding picture, with 
characters most repulsive and unlovely. 
Why this man should glory in depict- 
ing wickednesses which are so odd as 
to be almost unreal is more than the 
mind of the average man is able to 
solve. Canadians would do well to 
keep this book out of their libraries. 
The language is more often English 
than Canadian, for example: ‘‘book- 
ing-office”” instead of ‘*ticket-office.” 
Anthony Hope’s ‘‘ Double Harness” * 
is another unpleasant book and one 
unfit to be given to youthful readers. 
It is a series of descriptions of the 
domestic quarrels of three or four ill- 
mated pairs who have not learned that 
the success of. married life depends 
upon mutual forbearance, concession 
and sympathy. It is aseries of revolt- 
ing and sickening scenes from lives 
devoid of common sense, culture, 
religion or high moral sense—yet 
people prominent in London society. 
It those members of the latter who are 
well-behaved do not resent this attack 
upon them, they have little spirit. 
‘*Whosoever Shall Offend,”* by 
Marion Crawford, is of similar mate- 
rial. An unpunished murderer from 
South America marries a rich woman 
in Rome, and is kind to her and her 


*Toronto: The Copp, Clark Co. 


son. But the old cupidity asserts 
itself—the wife is killed, and the son 
almost so. Later on there are other 
murders and horrible deaths. It is a 
fascinating story—but the sort of fas- 
cination that the snake’s eye has for 
the doomed songster of the woods. All 
the vices of modern high society are 
passed in review—proving that modern 
fiction is as bad as the modern stage. 
There are some scenes in ‘‘ The 
Prodigal Son,”* by Hall Caine, which 
are also done in high colours, but Hall 
Caine was never in the Anthony Hope 
class. This new Icelandic story is 
bright, powerful and understandable. 
Its characters have emotions, feelings, 
thoughts that are familiar; they are 
men and women, not stage puppets. 
Magnus Stephenson is a man worth 
studying—for he faces the problems 
and disappointments of life with an 
unflinching eye and heroic mien. 


3 
NOTES 


‘*Love finds the Way,” by Paul 
Leicester Ford, is issued in artistic 
form for the holiday season by the 
Copp, Clark Co. The illustrations are 
by Harrison Fisher. 
the notable productions for those 
interested in beautiful editions. 

. ‘Children ot the Forest,” by Egerton 
R. Young, is a story of Indian love. 
Mr. Young knows his Indian, and his 
colouring may be depended upon. The 
same compliment cannot be paid to 
his illustrator. (Toronto: Fleming H. 
Revell Co.) 


‘*My Memory of Gladstone,” by 
Prof. Goldwin Smith, is a little volume 
of 88 pages, and one worthy of a 
half-hour’s study, either for its style 
or its matter. (Toronto: Wm. Tyrrell 
& Co.) 

‘* Careers for the Coming Men,” by 
Whitelaw Reid and others, is a series 
of essays by leading publicists of the 
U.S. The subjects are 23 in number, 
such as railroading, journalism, bank- 
ing, authorship, architecture and law. 
(Akron, Ohio: Saalfeld Pub. Co.) 


*Toronto: Morang & Co. Cloth, $1.50. 
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A STORMY PETREL 


HE reason that Jim McBurney 
caused more trouble than the 
ordinary run of mankind was prob- 
ably due to the fact of his father and 
mother being Irish Celts. His pur- 
posefulness was due to his American 
birth and training. 

How I happened to first meet Mr. 
McBurney, who had resigned his posi- 
tion as foreman on a drive of logs on 
the head waters of the Mississippi on 
account of having been a_ leading 
factor in the lynching of a wife-mur- 
derer in a Minnesota town a few weeks 
before, was that he enlisted as a voy- 
ageur on the Gordon Relief Expedition 
up the Nile in 1884. 

James told me he never could thor- 
oughly understand the limitations of 
the Ashburton Treaty regarding ex- 
tradition, and he guessed the Soudan 
with an ocean and a desert or two be- 
tween him anda Minnesota sheriff was 
safer than Manitoba separated by the 
49th parallel that existed only in geog- 
raphies and statute books. 

We were intimate before the trans- 
port, Zhe Ocean King, reached Gib- 
raltar, but it was there I first became 
really acquainted with James’ marked 
penchant for trouble. 

A couple of regiments of the gar- 
rison at Gibraltar had been turned out 
to return 400 voyageurs, who had 
been on shore leave for the day, safely 
on board the Ocean King. After in- 
finite trouble we had been returned 
without any more serious mishap than 
a few broken heads. 

We were fairly quiet until Jim re- 
vived a grievance against the ship 
captain for omitting to give us a 
plum-duff ration three days before. 
The captain spent the remainder of the 
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night on the ship’s bridge as we rode 
at anchor in the bay, expostulating 
with an angry mob, of which Mr. Mc- 
Burney was the leading spokesman, 
and at intervals informing his inter- 
viewers that if anyone put foot on 
companion-way or rigging to get near 
him he would blow someone’s brains 
out. And even Mr. McBurney knew 
that the revolver held by the sturdy 
little English captain was held for 
business. 

A couple of instances will show the 
curious mixture of Irish recklessness 
and Yankee shrewdness—the utter 
disregard of possible consequences in 
proceeding to a direct reasonable 
conclusion—in the make-up of the 
man. 

Every voyageur on the Nile in that 
campaign did a certain amount of 
looting from stores to supplement 
the sparse rations. We worked hard, 
the rations were insufficient and, as 
Mr. McBurney put it, ‘‘I guess the 
British Government could stand it.” 
But James stole so recklessly from the 
stores in his boat that it *‘ rode light.”’ 
We were on the return trip, the object 
of the campaign was over, Khar- 
toum had fallen, and General Gordon 
had laid down his life for his country 
and his God, and there was little left 
in the campaign but the littleness of 
militarism and its petty irritations to 
the civilian voyageurs. And McBur- 
ney’s boat, which held the colonel and 
adjutant of his regiment, floated higher 
than any other in the brigade, and day 
by day the lines of petty military quib- 
bling and punishment were drawn 
closer. And James McBurney was 
shrewd enough to know that trouble 
awaited somebody when it was learned 
that half the boxes in his boat contained 
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rocks and the remainder were half- 
empty. 

At the great cataract of Tanjour the 
accident that wrecked McBurney’s 
boat occurred and nearly drowned the 
colonel, whom McBurney pulled out of 
the raging torrent with almost the loss 
of his own life. 

‘**To think that one of the best boat- 
men on the river should lose his boat 
at the tail end of the trip!” said some 
one that night around the camp-fire. 

‘* Say, you fellows,” said McBurney, 
looking up from the blanket he was 
rolled in, ‘‘did ye see how mighty 
high them boxes floated? If ye 
did, there’s not much thinkin’ to be 
done.” 

And the army surgeons reported 
next morning that the colonel was 
gradually reviving strength. 

It was years after the Nile Expedi- 
tion that I again met McBurney. He 
was a cowboy in Southern Alberta, 
and I was practising law in Edmon- 
ton. We met in Calgary. He had 
been knocking about the Western 
Cattle States and the Canadian Terri- 
tories, and when I asked him if he 
ever thought of coming up north, he 
said he thought he might, and two 
weeks after he turned up in charge of 
a bunch of cattle. He was paid off, 
pursued his usual practice, which his 
river-driving, cattle-punching life had 
made second nature, painted the town 
a brilliant vermilion, and in a few days 
was dead-broke. 

When that not unusual’ event 
occurred it was in the middle of the 
assizes, and | hadn’t any time to de- 
vote to James. But James had time, 
and he chose the most opportune 
moment of it to make one final strike 
to enable him to recuperate his finances 
and leave for his stamping-ground in 
the south. 

I was defending a young woman 
charged with wounding with intent to 
kill a man while he was breaking in the 
door of her house. The case gave 
every opportunity for an appeal to the 
chivalry of the West—the pathetic 
word picture of the loneliness of the girl, 
her unprotected, friendless condition, 
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and thedrunken brutality of the wounded 
man. I was leading up gradually to an 
effective peroration when I heard the 
familiar voice of McBurney whisper 
during one of my most impressive 
pauses: ‘‘ Charlie, I say, Charlie, 
could I speak to you for a minute ?” 
Even dear, old, dignified Judge Rou- 
leau smiled, and the cry of ‘‘ Silence”’ 
from the Sherift couldn’t restrain the 
ripple of laughter that ran along the 
jury box. To go on, with the danger 
of that appealing ‘‘ Charlie” from the 
body of the court-room ever present in 
my mind would spoil whatever feel- 
ings of pity and mercy I hoped to be- 
get in the jury. 

I stopped, and with a muttered 
apology to the Judge, who quivered 
with subdued emotion, stepped to the 
side of McBurney. 

‘* What isit? Confound you, Jim!” 

‘Say, I must have ten dollars to 
start out to God’s country at sundown 
with! Have you got it in your clothes ? 
Don’t look worried. That jury, every 
mother’s son of them, will see that 
girl through all right without any more 
eloquence. The boys settled that ’fore 
the treat begun. Thanks, pard. So 
long. I’m off. See you sometime 
again and give you the X._ Any way, 
it’s all right ’tween us Nile fellers.” 

It’s all right, dear old Jim, comrade 
of many hard and happy days, but 
will it be all right with me if you 
chance to read this story ? 

C. £. S. 
x 


THE MIDNIGHT PROMENADE 


She—Henry! 

He—Huh? 

‘*Just imagine baby is one of those 
sick friends you sit up all night with.” 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


Father (who has been called upon 
in the city and asked for his daugh 
ter’'s hand—Louise, do you know what 
a solemn thing it is to be married? 

Louise—Oh, yes, pa; but it is a 
good deal more solemn being single. 
—/Judy. 
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THE FIRST HERO OF THE ALBERT 
MEDAL 


_ Albert Medal, as most people 

are aware, is the counterpart of 
the Victoria Cross, and is awarded for 
distinguished heroism in civil life. It 
is not generally known that the first 
mantoreceivethis much coveted medal, 
and the only man to receive it person- 
ally from the hands of Queen Victoria, 
is still living in retirement in Ply- 
mouth, Devonshire, in the person of 
Mr. Samuel Popplestone, a_ retired 
Devonshire farmer. 

The circumstances of this heroic 
deed are as follows: On the 23rd 
of March, 1866, during a terrific 
hurricane, the Spzrzt of the Ocean, 
a barque of 600 tons, having on 
board a crew of 18 and 24 passen- 
gers, was wrecked off Start Point, 
on the Devonshire coast. Popple- 
stone, foreseeing the danger of the 
doomed vessel, despatched a mes- 
senger on one of his own horses to 
Tor Cross to arouse the villagers, 
and sent another messenger to warn 
the coast-guards. In the mean- 
time, however, the vessel had struck 
upon the rocks, and was rapidly 
breaking up. Popplestone, with a 
small fcoil of rope in his hand, pro- 
ceeded nimbly along the storm- 
swept shore, leaping from rock to 
rock ‘‘like a middle-aged chamois.” 
By this time the wind was blowing 
a hurricane, accompanied by a blind- 
ing rain and a very heavy and dan- 
gerous sea. While standing on the 
rock nearest the vessel, endeavour- 
ing to establish communication, the 
swirling waters washed him into 
the sea; but by a supreme effort, 
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and with the aid of a returning wave, 
he succeeded in regaining his footing, 
and in this position, alone and unaided, 
succeeded in saving the lives of the 
mate and one of the crew. 

A few years ago the writer had the 
pleasure of spending a few days with 
the old gentleman, now advanced in 
years, to hear him modestly recount 
the story of his adventure from his 
own lips, to be shown the medal, and 
to see the painting of Start Point and the 
doomed vessel, hung up on the walls 
of his library. 

I was particularly interested in the 
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“YOUNG NIGHTY THOUGHTS” 
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of only one-sixth of the 
average human being. 
At present he is learn- 
ing his alphabet and 
can count up to ten 
only. During the last 
nineteen years he has 
eaten but three meals 
a week, has slept 
twenty-four hours and 
played twenty-four 
hours, without the 
slightest variation. In 
spite of his twenty- 
four years he looks no 
older than a boy of 
four or five and is only 
thirty-six inches in 
height. For the same 
period his develop- 
ment physically and 


MamMA—“Here comes Nurse to bath you both and put youto mentally has been at 


bed. Now be good and go quickly.” 


LITTLE GIRL—‘*Oh dear, Mummie, I wish I was a Night- 


dress!” 
MamMMA—‘‘ Why, dear?” 


only one-sixth the or- 
dinary rate, while ab- 
solutely regular and 


LITTLE GiRL—‘‘Then I should only have to go to the wash perfect in every other 


once a week !” 


account of his reception by the Queen 
on the occasion of his receiving the 
medal at her hands. ‘‘Her Majesty,” 
he continued, ‘‘pinned the medal on my 
coat, and told me in a few words how 
pleased she was to hear of my action. 
I had prepared a little speech in reply, 
but I had simply time to thank Her 
Majesty, and to say that I would be 
only too ready to act in the same way 
again should the occasion offer—when 
I found myself backed out of the room 
by the two officers in charge. I told the 
officers that I would like to have had 
a few words with Her Majesty, but 
they replied that I might consider my- 
self fortunate to have had a chance to 
speak to herat all.” And the old gen- 
tleman smiled in evident appreciation 
of the pleasant recollection. 


* 
A PECULIAR CASE 
Te is a young man in Eng- 
land,” says The Dietetic and 


Hygienic Gazette, ‘‘who at the age of 
twenty-four is developing at the rate 
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—Punch way. At his birth this 
child weighed ten 
pounds and in no way differed from 
any other child. He grewand thrived 
in the usual way until he attained the 
age of five. Then his progress was 
suddenly and mysteriously arrested, 
and since then six years have been 
the same to him as one year to the 
normal person. He has attracted the 
attention of many medical and scien- 
tific men, more than one of whom 
has expressed the conviction that this 
remarkable man will live to be no less 
than three centuries old.”’ 


* 
EMBALMED IN GLASS 


“ strangest, weirdest method 
of embalming ever thought of 
has just been patented by a Russian 
residing in New York State,” says 
Popular Mechanics. ‘‘ The corpse is 
to be encased in the centre of a solid 
block of pure glass, through which the 
features and outlines of the body will 
be perfectly visible. As no air can 
ever possibly enter, the remains are ex- 
pected to be preserved for centuries.” 
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CHRISTMAS 


HE Christmas season should 
find all Canadian business 
men in good humour. The 
trade of the country con- 
tinues ‘‘ the forward pol- 

icy” which it has so long maintained. 

Canadian business men are enjoying a 

prosperity unsurpassed by that which 

favours any other set in the world. 





a 


The internal trade of the country 1s 
increasing by leaps and bounds. For 
this statement we have proof in the 
general sentiment, the increase in 
bank clearings, the growth in railway 
traffic, and the increase in the number 
of factories and wholesale warehouses. 
Montreal holds its own as leader in 
both internal and external trade. 
Toronto is growing steadily and 
surely. Winnipeg is progressing ai- 
most too fast. Edmonton, Calgary, 
Vancouver, Victoria and other western 
towns are expanding their boundaries. 
There is no standing still in this coun- 
try. The man who finds that his 
business is stationary naturally thinks 
that he is in hard luck, or that his 
business is being improperly con- 
ducted. A city that is not adding 
a few thousand yearly to its population 
is the exception, and would soon be 
noted as ‘‘unprogressive.”- This is 
one of the characteristics which dis- 
tinguishes American from European 
civilisation. 

& 


At St. Louis the exhibitors of 
horses, cattle and poultry were not 
numerous, but they won nearly all the 
prizes for which they entered. Three- 
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fifths of the prize-money for poultry, 
in classes where there were exhibitors 
from this country, was won by,Cana- 
dians. 

a 


Canadian flour, maple sugar, honey, 
and other articles, have been exhibited 
at several fairs in Great Britain this 
year, and the trade in that direction is 
expanding favourably. Dublin and 
Liege are to have similar displays, 
through the excellent system which 
the Canadian Government has adopted. 


# 


Only one-seventh of the bacon im- 
ported by Great Britain during the 
nine months ending September}j3oth, 
came from Canada. True, our bacon 
shipments have increased from 450,000 
cwts. in 1902 to 621,000 cwts. in 1904 
(nine months), but the increase is as 
nothing compared with the possi- 
bilities. Denmark and the United 
States are the chief sources of sup- 
ply now. Canada may be an equal 
participant in the future, if the Gov- 
ernment does its duty in helping our 
merchants to make more widely known 
the merits of our bacon products. 


»* 


Canada’s general foreign trade is 
progressing. Reciprocity, along cer- 
tain lines, with the United States 
would increase it. For example, reci- 
procity in coal would give cheaper 
fuel to Ontario and the West, where 
the duty acts as a tax; it would also 
increase the exports of Nova Scotia 
coal to the New England States. The 
general result would be increased trade 
between the two countries. The Ca- 
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nadian Government now collects annu- 
ally about two million dollars from the 
duty on United States coal. This two 
million dollars is paid by Canadian 
consumers—Why? Because we have 
coal of our own which needs protec- 
tion? No. Simply because the fiscai 
policy of this continent is blind. 


* 


On November 3rd, the day of the 
Elections, the following notice was 
sent out from Ottawa: 


Ottawa, Nov. 3.—(Special.)—A beginning 
will be made this winter with the Canadian 
naval militia. The cruiser Canada, now on 
the Nova Scotia coast watching fishermen, 
will make a school cruise instead of laying up 
this winter. As soon as the American fisher- 
men have left the coast the Canada will take 
on supplies, and men will be drafted from the 
other cruisers to take the course. The best 
men will be selected from the fishery protec- 
tion service. The Canada will proceed south 
with about ninety men and spend the winter 
at Bermuda and cruising about the West 
Indies. It is expected the men will be those 
only well qualified to become instructors for 
naval militia schools, as the permanent force 
is for the land militia. The Canada, which 
is usually a third-class cruiser equal to any of 
her class in the British navy, was secured 
with this work in view. 

General elections are useful in one 
respect, they bring to the front certain 
reforms which have been pigeon-holed 
by an inefficient public service. This 
Naval Militia was promised several 
years ago, but it has not yet come into 
being because Canadian Cabinet min- 
isters are often slow in carrying out 
improvements which are not demanded 
by party workers and government 
friends. Of course, this statement 
might be made in every other consti- 
tutionally governed country in the 
world—except Japan—but that does 
not make it any the less excusable. 


a 


Mr. William Smith, Secretary of the 
Canadian Post-Office, has long been 
an advocate of the advisability of 
adding the telegraphs to the post-office 
department as in Great Britain. His 
views seem to be stimulating others. 
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A writer in the Toronto News gives as 
his opinion that the average message 
in Canada costs about three cents a 
word, whereas a cent a word might be 
made to pay if the business increased 
proportionately. He says:— 

‘*In Belgium the telegraph rates were re- 
duced by one-third. The business rose by 
four-fifths. Then the rates were cut in half, 
whereupon business increased by 83 per 
cent. In Prussia a reduction of a third sent 
the business up 70 per cent. Much the same 
happened in Switzerland. In Great Britain a 
reduction was made in 1871. Between 1571 
and 1901 the business increased goo per cent., 
while the population increased 30 per cent. 
By 1886 the traffic was four times what it had 
been fifteen years earlier, Ten years later the 
business of 1886 had been doubled. In New 
Zealand reduction in rates had an extraordin- 
ary effect. The people of that country use the 
telegraph five times as freely as do the people 
of Ontario.” 


If the present government has any 
serious intentions in this matter, it 
should act quickly. The existing pri- 
vate companies will demand double 
the present price for their lines and 
franchises in ten years’ time. Millions 
may be saved by an immediate~ pur- 
chase. The long-distance telephone 
lines should also be purchased. This 
is just as important as the telegraph 
lines, perhaps more important. 

The long-distance lines of the Bell 
Telephone Company enable it to stifle 
competition in local telephone service 
and to prevent municipal ownership. 
This is the crux of the telephone ques- 
tion. The government might appoint 
a commission of experts to take evi- 
dence and give an unprejudiced opin- 
ion on this subject if sufficient data 
is not already available. The recent 
report of the British Post Office shows 
that its telephone business is increas- 
ing while its telegraph business is de- 
creasing. 

The growth of public opinion in 
favour of government ownership of 
monopolies of this character is quite 
noticeable. Thoughtful persons are 
convinced that economy and justice 
are only possible through such re- 
forms; of course, much depends on 
wise, careful and long-sighted ad- 
ministration. 
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THE NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA, WHO WAS SWORN IN ON DECEMBER 10TH 





